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P 1 dation of Mr. French, Editor of Photo-Era, 
was made with a STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 
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your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the distance accurately. A war-time invention 
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A. W. MacMILLAN 
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We Want to Know You 


We want to know you American photographers, to tell you about ourselves, and to do 
business with you; so each month in this space we shall give you a little point or two 
about ourselves, and in the space below we shall print a long list of camera-bargains, 
because they speak for themselves. We should like you to count us among your friends 
from now on. We will try to make our messages as friendly as hand shakes and we will 
be worthy of your confidence. For this month, just look over the bargain-list below. 
If you are interested, send for our second-hand bargain-list. 


4x5 Zeiss Minimum Palmos Focal-Plane Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 Anastigmat shutter speeded from a 10th to 
1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, direct finder, back, screen, 3 double plateholders, leather-case. .$57.00 
Postcard Planex Reflex, long extension, rising-front, 7-inch Cooke F/4.5 Anastigmat, iris, deep hood, quick 
= focal-plane shutter, from a 10th to 1-1300th and time, outside adjustments, revolving-back, eo plate- 
olders 
314 x 634 Goerz Stereo Anchutz, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lenses, focusing, Goerz focal-plane shutter, I- 1000th 
and time, bulb to 5 seconds, screen, 6 plateholders, changing-box for leather-case, perfect $97.00 
9x 12c.m. and 314 x 4, Zeiss Folding Palmos, Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, iris, self-capping focal-plane shutter, 
1/750th and time, outside adjustments, screen, 3 double plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather-case $125.00 
Postcard Ross Panross focal plane, Ross Express F/4.5 Anastigmat, focusing, iris, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter 1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, screen, 3 plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather-case $125.00 
314 x 634 Regular Popular Sanderson Field, 814-inch Goerz Dagor F/6.8, Goerz Sector shutter, 14 second to 
1/150th, and time, Universal swing-front, double swing and reversing-back, wide-angle movements, turntable, 
3 double plateholders, and tripod $88.00 
34 x 4% Ica Reflex, long extension, rack-and-pinion, Orex Anastigmat F/4.5, iris, deep hood, focal-plane 
shutter, 1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, 3 plateholders $58.50 
314 x 414 Thornton Pickard Duplex Ruby Reflex, triple extension, rising-front, sky-shade, Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 Anastigmat, iris, deep hood, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, 1-1000th and time, outside adjust- 
ments, revolving-back, screen, 3 plateholders, film-pack adapter, leather-case $97.00 
3% x 41% Sickle de Luxe, Reflex, rack-focusing, Cooke F/5.6 Anastigmat, iris, deep hood, focal-plane shutter, 
1-1300th part and time, revolving-back, screen, 2 plateholders $46.50 
314 x 414 Ica Ideal Pocket, rack-focusing, U-front, rising and cross movements, Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 Anastig- 
mat, Compur shutter a second to 1-200th and time, antinous-release, 3 plateholders, film-pack adapter, am 


34% x 4% Newman & Sinclair Reflex, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, in N. & S. shutter, 14 second to a 1-100th and 
time, Ross Telecentric F/6.8 lens, interchangeable with Zeiss, deep hood, revolving-back, screen, 6 —. 
ers, leather-case $ 

21% x 31% Gaumont Blocknote, Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 lens, focusing double rising-front, speeded shutter, direct 
finder, magnifiers, 6 plateholders and leather-case as new E 
Postcard Goerz Anschutz, latest pattern, Goerz Dagor F/6.8 Anastigmat focusing, iris, Goerz focal-plane 
shutter speeded to 1-1200th and time, bulb-exposures to 5 seconds, 3 plateholders 

Postcard Thornton Pickard, Duplex Ruby Reflex, triple-extension, Dallmeyer 3 foci Stigmatic lens, F/6, iris, 
sky-shade, rising-front, Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, 1-1000th and time, outside adjustments, revolv- 
ing-back, 6 plateholders, leather-case $103.50 
4x 5 Marions Soho Reflex, rack-focusing, rising-front, sky-shade, Steinheil Unofocal Anastigmat lens, F/4.5, 
iris, deep hood, Kershaw focal-plane shutter speeded to 1-800th and time, revolving-back, screen, 2 plate- 
holders and leather-case $ 


THE CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE 
105 Cannon Street, LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 
The House with 40 years’ reputation for straight dealing. 
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How to Know Your Best Photographs 


WINN W. DAVIDSON 


“AIHETHER one is a photographer or 
simply a patron of some photo- 
@ graphic studio, he is at times very 
much troubled in picking out the 
“best picture”; and, unless one has 
had considerable experience, the chances are 
several to one that a wrong selection will be 
made. 

Time and time again, my friends have amazed 
me by their perversity in having a dozen por- 
traits finished from a proof that was distinctly 
inferior to the others submitted; and, as I was 
not the photographer concerned in a number of 
these cases, my judgment at least had the merit 
of being impartial. 

In the case of my own patrons, I might con- 
sider that they lacked sincerity or were hyper- 
critical if they objected to my particular selec- 
tion among a number of proofs; but in all sin- 
cerity I have been guilty of the same captious- 
ness in selecting proofs of myself by others. 

On being shown a proof from one of my grad- 
uation-pictures that I expected to be particu- 
larly good, I was quite crestfallen and would 
have rejected it entirely had not all of my class- 
mates exclaimed at its perfection. As it was, I 
allowed it to go into the class-record, but failed 
to order even one copy for myself. Yet, with 
maturer judgment, I now realize that it was by 
far the most flattering portrait that ever had 
been made of me, and an excellent likeness withal. 

In submitting prints in photographic contests, 
the amateur may fail to select his best. He is 
misled, because a photograph has a picturesque 
“foreign look” or looks like an engraving, has a 
wonderful sparkle, records a glimpse of elegance 
or an attractive aspect of his own life—all of 
it, possibly, good material for a picture; but 
treated without sufficient regard to the laws of 
artistic composition. And all the while he has 
the prize-winner tucked away among his “ purely 
commercial” subjects. 


How shall he learn the difference? 

I made the same mistake in my own case. The 
prints I sent in, merely as a matter of form in 
order to claim the prize, came back with a terse 
criticism—the two cows should not have been 
separated so widely and should have been so dis- 
posed as to form a single unit. There were other 
criticisms as well. I was considerably dis- 
gruntled. Didn’t I know that the cows had been 
in exactly the positions shown in the picture? 
Wasn’t it hard enough to record them even so— 
just at sundown with an 8-time filter on a mod- 
erately slow plate? Underexposed, to be sure; 
but that was the beauty of it. It hardly looked 
like a photograph at all, printed, as it was, on 
dull platino-bromide, with a wonderful bit of 
cloudscape in the corner; and, with the gnarled 
trees and daisy-carpeted foreground, it looked 
exactly like some old etching. That wonderful 
stone-hut might have been a bit from old Scot- 
land; and also the quaint rock-fence! The lines 
of the hut were exactly parallel with the edges 
of the picture. I had done all that was humanly 
possible to avoid that particular feature and, at 
the same time, get the cows in the picture with 
their outlandish yoke-hobbles dragging from 
their necks. Quite a wealth of picturesque ma- 
terial, one must admit, for a postcard-plate; but 
can one doubt that my picture lacked “‘concen- 
tration of interest”’? 

Then, during a lull in my photographic opera- 
tions—I suppose I must have become disgusted 
and quit work—a copy of a photographic maga- 
zine reached me in the mail. It was unexpected, 
as my subscription had expired and I knew that 
it could not be the complimentary copy accorded 
a prize-winner; for I had not dared submit even 
a print under the rules which excluded me as a 
beginner. As for winning a prize in the advanced 
class—banish the thought! 

One beautiful picture after another on fine 
glazed paper appeared in the pages of that maga- 
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zine—I could never hope to get into such good 
company. Suddenly, there before me was my 
picture—5 x 7—reproduced in full size and look- 
ing as big as 6144 x 814! I had to measure it to 
satisfy myself that it wasn’t. And the joke was 
on me; for I had not suspected, even faintly, 
that I had produced a picture. I had sent it in 
merely for criticism—to find out if it was per- 
missible to trim a photograph absolutely square. 
I found that it was, in certain circumstances. 

The criticism was entirely favorable, and it 
made me open my eyes to new qualities in many 
of my negatives. My education had really begun 
—for when a criticism is favorable, it is easy to 
agree with the critic. 

So it was with the first news-picture I ever 
sold. I had obtained nineteen different nega- 
tives of a sensational event and had sold half a 
dozen of them to a newspaper-syndicate with the 
privilege of re-sale to the national weeklies. Fol- 
lowing the advice of the syndicate-editor, I 
divided my pictures into sets of two or three, 
mailing what I considered the best set to the 
most prominent publication and the inferior sets 
to less prominent periodicals. 

Judge my amazement on the next morning 
when I found that the newspaper had “played 
up” one of the inferior pictures and reduced the 
others to very modest dimensions. Judge my 
further amazement when my best set came back 
with regrets from the editors; and, yet, I re- 
ceived a substantial cheque for an inferior set. 
The weekly “played up”’ the same picture that 
had struck the fancy of the newspaper-men. The 


‘ public also confirmed the judgment of the editors; 


for the sales from that one negative far exceeded 
the returns from all the others put together. 
Another illustration may not be amiss. I had 
made some pictures of a brother and a sister, and 
the girl obstinately selected a proof that I con- 
sidered a monstrosity—I suppose that I should 
not have shown it; but one never can tell. The 


figures were too large for the print and for the 
lens; the pose awkward; the lighting monoto- 
nous and the likeness may have been physically 
correct; but the effect was atrocious. The print 
that I favored was a veritable gem; but it was 
unconventional and showed a natural smile which 
condemned it in the eves of its fair original. 
However, by judicious suggestion to the mother 
and brother, I sold them the good picture. 

This illustrates one point: the sitter is not 
necessarily the best judge of his own picture. 
Indeed, travelling-photographers maintain that 
it is easy to sell a woman a photograph of her 
children, but they warn me never, never, to 
expect to sell a woman an unretouched portrait 
of herself. A man is apparently more open to 
persuasion; or is it because he is rarely pho- 
tographed? However, there is another point 
involved; it took me nearly four years to realize 
that the good picture of brother and sister was 
in the prize-winning class. I submitted it— 
with the consent of the young lady—and capt- 
ured a first prize. I looked upon it as an ordi- 
nary professional portrait; but it wasn’t. The 
girl wanted a stereotyped professional portrait 
and was keen enough to see that it wasn’t. Write 
your own conclusion to the syllogism and profit 
accordingly. 

But let us proceed to the point of my article. 
If one would really learn the genuine worth of 
his pictures, he should submit them to friends, 
in contests, for criticism, to publishers for sale. 
One should see them in print and criticize them 
from this new angle. Let “Our Contributing 
Critics”’ tear them to pieces and glory in every 
fault revealed. People of artistic judgment 
should be compelled to act in some way on the 
merits of the pictures and one will learn eventu- 
ally which among the pictures are good; or one 
will uncover such a diversity of opinion, that he 
may set himself up safely as an independent tri- 
bunal in matters artistic. 
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CARCASSONNE FROM VILLE BASSE 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


Odd French Corners for the Camerist 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


SOW that the ships of the world are 
slowly being restored to their proper 
1 function after the Great War many 
of us are beginning to think of a 
SS tour afield. Europe calls to us more 
strongly perhaps than do other parts of the globe; 
for have we not a desire to see those shrines where 
our brothers fought and died to save us from the 
horrors of Hunism? We wish to see with our 
own eyes those towns and villages wantonly 
destroyed during the nightmare-years that others 
have pictured so vividly for us through word and 
lens. 

Before or after a trip over the stricken zone, 
we should by all means—to make our impressions 
comprehensive—see the other side of the picture; 
that part of France that remains physically un- 
touched by the mighty storm of war. 

‘As I write, my mind dwells on a district of 
France that is so different from-what the usual 
tourist sees in his hurried visit, that it seems upon 
inspection to be of another world. We, as Ameri- 
cans, can little realize—in these modern times of 
complicated existence, of electric wonders, of 
skyscrapers, and of hurry and bustle—that in 
France there yet exist medieval towns whose 
inhabitants live the same life, for the most part, 
as centuries ago and that the external appearance 
of these towns has changed but little. The part 
that I have in mind is visited easily by train 
from Paris or Marseilles, although they are quite 
out of the usual tourist-path; and, to the man 
who loves to use the camera with the idea of 


creating pictures rather than mere personal 
records, the field is rich indeed—oh, very rich. 
I refer to a part in Southeastern France, although 
there are other localities that I may write about, 
some time. 

A pleasant way to approach that part of the 
country referred to, is by steamer to Marseilles. 
Free stop-overs should be arranged for at the 
time of purchasing the steamer-passage, in order 
that Spain may be visited from Gibraltar, if 
desired. Landing at Marseilles—in case one’s 
photographic supply is low—there is a chance 
for the camerist to restock with Eastman goods— 
or those of other makes—before journeying on. 
One thing to remember in connection with photo- 
supplies is that, when away from the larger towns, 
and one has occasion to doubt the freshness of 
films—or cannot find the plate he desires—a tele- 
gram or postcard to the simpleaddress, “ Eastman 
Kodak Company, Paris,” asking for photo-sup- 
plies to be sent c. o. d. to a given address on his 
route, will bring them promptly. 

Marseilles, with its inner harbor-basin, its 
narrow streets in the older part of the town just 
west of the harbor, offers many excellent genre- 
studies. The view from the hill overlooking 
the harbor to the east, with its church of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, gives the camerist the oppor- 
tunity to make beautiful and comprehensive 
panorama-views of city and harbor. 

It is not of Marseilles, or Arles, or even the 
short trip from Arles to ancient Avignon, with 
its walls, its old papal stronghold—the home of 
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seven of the Popes between the years 1309 and 
13877—or the medieval remains existing about 
it, and the splendid compositions that they offer 
to the photographer, nor yet again of Nimes that 
lies in the path I have chosen, that I would write; 
although both Arles and Nimes are rich in Roman 
remains, both having an arena more perfectly 
preserved than the one at Rome—the Coliseum 
—and fragments of walls, gates, temples and 
theaters. Nimes, in fact, has in nearly perfect 
preservation a temple erected in the year 1, 
known as the Maison-Carrée. 

I would begin my story with Carcassonne, 
which lies close to the Pyrenees, some four hours’ 
distance by rail from Nimes. The route by 
train from delightful, picturesque Nimes, with 
its tree-arched boulevard lined with cafés, is 
through a bright, smiling land amid cultivated 
farms and vineyards. A halt is made at some 
four cities, and numerous towns are passed. The 
line follows the shores of the Mediterranean be- 
fore turning inland and entering a hilly country. 


Some forty miles inland, one sees first the mas- 
sive walls of ancient Carcassonne, with its many 
towers and bastions rising out of the top of the 
hill upon which it is situated—for all the world, 
like a picture in some book of fairy-tales. One 
has to rub one’s eyes to believe that he sees 
aright; for here is a medieval city perched on 
high, existing in external form as Philip le Harde 
left it in 1280 a.D.—a unique stronghold, com- 
plete in itself like a stamped-out German toy- 
castle, far more impressive than Rothenburg or 
Nuremberg. Imagine a dream-castle that con- 
tains, within, a goodly city of crooked streets 
lined with picturesque old houses, a delightful 
church of the eleventh century with some exqui- 
site stained-glass windows, and a chateau, the 
like of which, for sheer theatrical medizvalism 
of form, one can hardly match in Western 
Europe. 

The train leaves one at lower Carcassonne, for 
Carcassonne is a double city of over thirty thou- 
sand souls. The new city, which lies on com- 
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paratively flat ground, was laid out by St. Louis 
in the year 1247, and is called the Ville Basse. 
The old city, known as La Cit, is separated from 
it by the river Aude, which is here spanned by 
two interesting bridges. The hill upon which the 
old city stands, rises almost directly from the 
river. 

The Ville Basse is not without interest, and 
the camera-enthusiast will find much to do in 
its central square during the morning-market; 
for here the peasants from the surrounding coun- 
try set up all kinds of stands upon which they 
offer for sale a great variety of things—clothes 
and finery, as well as eatables, thus making nu- 
merous genre-groupings for the _pictorialist. 
There is a church or two—besides the Cathedral 
of St. Michel of the thirteenth century—to pho- 
tograph within and without. Then there is a 
boulevard that follows the site of the old city- 
walls, that is now shaded by fine plane-trees of 
great height. 

In the modernized Grande Rue, that runs 
through the center of the town, are numerous 
interesting shops, and among them is one that 
carries a goodly line of photographic supplies. 
The Hotel Central, which faces the boulevard 
just mentioned, and near a delightful little pub- 
lic-garden that will attract the camerist, is a 
comfortable inn, somewhat less expensive than 
the Hotel de la Cité, in the ancient stronghold 
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upon the hill; but the wonderful view from. the 
terrace of the latter is well worth the fifty cents 
or so additional per day. Then. too, it is in the 
heart of this medizval dream. The rates before 
the war were about three dollars a day pension— 
all included—at the Hotel de la Cité, and about 
two dollars and a half at the Hotel Central. 
There are numerous other hotels of various rates 
in the Ville Basse. 

The most comprehensive view of the ancient 
Cité is to be had from the bridge known as the 
Pont Vieux. Here rises in all its majestic pro- 
portions the feudal town surrounded by its high 
double walls with their fifty-four cone-roofed 
towers and bastions. In one form or another, it 
has looked down upon the little river since the 
Visigoths founded it on Roman remains in 418 
A.D. In the 11th to the 12th century it prospered 
under its viscounts. It suffered much during 
the Albigensian war. St. Louis, in the thirteenth 
century, restored it and made several changes in 
1250, and Philip le Harde made other improve- 
ments in 1280. In the nineteenth century, or 
to be exact, from 1855 to 1879, the great French 
architect, Viollet-le-Duc, who considered it the 
most perfect and picturesque medizval strong- 
hold in Europe, put it in order again as Philip le 
Harde had left it. During the Great War, cer- 
tain dangerous German persons were incarcer- 
ated within it. 
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More than one negative should be made from 
the bridge and from the Cemetery of St. Michel 
in the Ville Basse, for the lay of the land does 
not offer one many chances to get a picture of 
the place, as a whole—and one never knows what 
may happen to a negative. 

From the bridge, a winding road ascends to 
the only carriage-entrance to the city, which is 
protected by a moat and a drawbridge supported 
by massive twin-towers of great height. The 
road leads through a strongly fortified, arched 
portal at the foot of the towers into the inter- 
space between the outer and inner walls of the 
city—a goodly space, in width as broad as an 
avenue. Here, another double tower confronts 
one, perhaps more impregnable than the outer 
one. Through this the main street of the city 
is reached. 

As the inner wall of the city is higher than the 
outer, the camera devotee will make haste to 
mount to its rampart in order to record the vistas 
from the footway, or from the windows of the 
various round towers. Not only can compre- 
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hensive views of the enclosed city, with its roofs, 
squares and gardens, be made from these walls 
and towers; but superb pictures, from the bas- 
tions, of the inner wall itself, the moat-like 
interspace between it and the outer wall, and 
thus over the outer wall to the river, the 
Ville Basse below, and the pleasantly diver- 
sified country beyond, dotted with farms and 
villages, extending to the snow-capped Pyrenees 
in the distance. 

On the Ville Basse side, which is at the oppo- 
site side from the roadway-gate, is the only other 
entrance to ancient Carcassonne—a_ pedestrian- 
entrance more fantastic, perhaps, in its fortifi- 
cation than the former, for one has the slope of 
the hill to help in the composition as well as the 
walls, towers, gate, and the eleventh-century 
chateau, with its loopholed walls and towers 
surmounted by overhanging fighting-platforms 
that here form a part of the inner wall. But 
what is the use to continue, for my description of 
this strange place is so inadequate, that I cannot 
make the reader see it or feel the wonder of it. 
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Days can be devoted to making exposures that, 
by all means, should be tank-developed at night, 
so that one will be sure to have perfect negatives 
before he leaves this unique place in Europe. 
And this reminds me that in many hotels in 
Europe there are darkrooms at the disposition 
of guests; but my memory does not serve me as 
to whether those in Carcassonne are so blessed. 

I used a large changing-bag, and with it found 
it fairly easy to fill a 4 x 5 plate-tank of the ICA 
style without mishap. Such a bag should be 
bought or made before venturing on a European 
tour, for it serves one faithfully and well, and, 
folded, is packed easily with clothes. The 
Lumi‘re concern puts up a hypo-chrome-alum 
compound in the shape of sticks, costing less 
than five cents, that are dissolved easily in 32 
ounces of water, and make a perfect fixing-bath. 
One can get them from almost any photographic 
supply-shop. 

The traveler can photograph without permis- 
sion anywhere in France—or could—except in 
some churches, where such permit will be given 
by asking those in charge. Of course, this does 
not apply to modern fortified places. A tripod 
and an exposure-meter should always be included, 
and a ray-filter, of course, should be at hand. 

It is to be supposed that the photographer has 
studied each winding street for composition, has 
carefully noted the older houses and their door- 
ways, that he has done details of the gate-towers, 
the drawbridge, has gone around the city be- 
tween the walls and made exposures at different 
angles and entered each tower-room for exposures 
from out their windows, sometimes including the 
picturesque old windows themselves as a frame 
for the view. The surrounding country should be 
explored to get the city from the distance, which 
can be done particularly well from the south. 
After this has been faithfully accomplished, he 
will have a collection of negatives, priceless to 
himself, from which he can enlarge by soft or 
sharp lenses on the various pleasing surfaces our 
market affords, or work up in gum, into some- 
thing pictorial. Remember the famous poem of 
Carcassonne, for, like the old pilgrim, most of 
us never reach Carcassonne. 

Taking the train again, we follow the route 
which leads us fifty-seven miles to the northwest 
to Toulouse, about one hour and twenty min- 
utes’ ride through a broad valley thick with 
farms, and now and then punctuated with small 
towns cuddled about some old church with a forti- 
fied tower. On Toulouse I will not dwell, al- 
though it is a prosperous city of over 150,000 
inhabitants, with a long history. Its beautiful 
parks, its fine churches, its cathedral and many 
old buildings embellished with rare sculpture as 
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well as modern streets and fascinating shops, 
must be passed over, for it is to the ancient city 
of Albi, which lies about one hour and a half 
distance by rail to the northeast, that I would 
lead you. 

One had better restock with plates and films at 
Toulouse; and, by the way, this city contains 
a very good photographic establishment, which 
carries an extensive line, for, if my memory 
serves me, the route ahead of us—except for now 
and then films—is quite bare of things photo- 
graphic. 

Albi offers the camerist much to do, for, as I 
have said, it is an ancient city. It has been left 
by the wayside in the march of progress, for 
which we, who are in search of the picturesque, 
are duly thankful. This city of twenty-five 
thousand people is situated in a sweet, pretty 
land, through which the river Tarn winds grace- 
fully, caressing its foot. Here, again, we have a 
town built on a hill, filled with delightful narrow 
streets lined with half-timber houses of by-gone 
times that group themselves about a strange- 
looking cathedral, that is in architecture exteri- 
orly more fortress than church. 

Here and there, tucked in among the timber- 
houses, rises a stately mansion of masonry with 
a loopholed tower, for it was in troublous days 
that these were built. Their doorways and 
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windows are often pleasantly sculptured and 
offer close-up studies; and, with the small court- 
yards, make, in many cases, the best of compo- 
sitions. Such soft tones age has given their 
architectural embellishments and walls that to 
record them is a delight. The half-timber and 
half-stuecco houses in the older and central part 
of the city veritably lean against one another for 
support in their advanced age. 

A tripod is needed, and prolonged exposures 
should be made in these narrow ways to get the 
proper details in the shadows of the old build- 
ings. One vista follows another as the pictorial- 
ist advances. 

The Cathedral of Ste. Cecile, one of the finest 
and quaintest churches of Southern France, and 
a perfect example of Southern Gothic architect- 
ure, was constructed to serve as a fortress as well 
as a place of worship. The huge tower looks like 
a keep and is pierced with narrow loopholes. The 
great mass was built between 1365 and 1485 a.p. 

An ideal place to begin one’s photographic 
study of the city and cathedral is from the subur- 
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ban town of La Madeline just across the river 
which is connected by two long bridges upheld 
by a series of splendid arches. These bridges 
are of themselves things of beauty, and the older 
and more central can be photographed from the 
other, the Pont Neuf, which shows the city ris- 
ing beyond it and clinging about the Cathedral: 
and also its neighbor, the Archevéché, a thir- 
teenth-century fortress with a keep as strange 
and fantastic in its way as the Cathedral itself. 

From a little way up the river-bank to the east 
—close by the public washing-place—is a vista 
framed by the very large and superb arches of 
Pont Neuf. The usually present washwomen 
kneeling at their work on the sands in the fore- 
ground, the old bridge in the middle ground, and 
the cathedral and city in the background com- 
bine to make a fine composition a most effective 
one. 

There are so many viewpoints from which Ste. 
Cecile can be photographed that I will not en- 
large upon the theme, knowing full well that, 
should any of my readers visit Albi, they will 
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surely seek them out. However, before leaving 
the subject I must say a word of the Rood-Screen 
that divides the interior of the cathedral, a deli- 
cate lace-like thing of solid stone that cannot be 
matched for pure beauty in all Europe. To 
record it successfully on a plate or film a full 
minute will be required at F/8 on a rapid plate; 
but it is worth the spoiling of a dozen plates to 
make one perfect negative. Oh! there is much 
material at Albi to repay one, never fear. 

And now, the work done, one must dine and 
sleep. A quainter inn than the St. Antoine it 
would be hard to find. It is a low rambling 
structure from the exterior; and is frescoed its 
entire length with scenes depicting a banquet of 
old, with lackeys bearing roasted peacocks, boar- 
heads, bumpers of wine and other delectable 
things. On the interior, there are ancient walls 
and uneven floors; but all beaming good cheer 
and comfort. Everywhere, from the swinging 
sign above the door over the sidewalk to the 
carved plaques within—and even on the very 
table-crockery—is depicted the story of that very 
ungallant, but good man, St. Anthony, in com- 
pany with the devil, a nude “lady” and his ever- 
beloved pig. 

A little over fifteen miles to the west of Albi 
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lies Cordes, a town that suggests some of Max- 
field Parrish’s compositions, for it is one of those 
medieval, cone-like towns with a tower rising 
out of it, sitting like a hat on a hill-top. A pleas- 
ant way to reach it, and, perhaps, not too costly, 
is by automobile. The road, soon after leaving 
Albi, begins to climb the hills on the farther side 
of the Tarn. As one looks back, a delightful 
view of the little city and its great church is to 
be had. Climbing on, one ascent after another 
is made until a vast panorama of the whole beau- 
tiful country is to be had bisected by the grace- 
fully winding river. It is all so typically the 
France of the south! At length, the first sight 
of Cordes is had between two hills with rows of 
paint-brush-like poplars leading the eye into the 
picture. One becomes fascinated, and quickly 
hurries on to the mass of ancient houses that 
rise, one above the other, in pyramid-form— 
with here and there an old city-gate of weathered 
stone and suggestions of the former walls. 

The automobile—should the traveler have 
come from Albi in one—comes to a stop at the 
bottom of the hill—for no motor-car could get 
into the town—and then one begins to appreciate 
how lofty the place really is, and to be convinced 
of it fully as the first medizval gate is reached. 
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Entering the principal street through the gate, 
we find here a remarkable collection of houses, 
some of which are of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, having splendidly decorated 
Gothic windows. Although Cordes is a modern 
town, as compared to Albi—for it dates only from 
1222, being founded in that year by Raymond 
VII, Count of Toulouse—it probably preserves 
. its thirteenth-century characteristics better than 
any other in France. Albi, by the way, is prob- 
ably pre-Roman; at any rate, it was, in the 
. ‘ . Roman period, the capital of the Albigenses. 
Nor far from the gate, and to one side of the 
main street of the village—for it is little better 
than that now, as it has less than 2,000 popula- 
tion—is a small tree-shaded square, which com- 
mands a wonderful view over mile upon mile of 
delightful country. One looks down over moss- 
grown red-tiled house-tops to a little winding 
river bordered by poplars. The white French 
roads extend out like ribbons to the far hills upon 
the horizon, passing pleasant stone-farmhouses 
on their way, and the whole country seems to be 
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a variegated checkerboard of fields under culti- 
vation. I recorded by camera four old gates to 
the town, and there may be others. Here and 
there, is a fragment of the four protecting walls 
that held the city in safety—one within the 
other. 

The Gothic windows that I spoke of as light- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth century houses are 
for the most part almost too high to be reached 
successfully by the camera; but from the quaint 
market-hall, however, there is at least one chance 
to record some very fine specimens. The pic- 
torialist will be in ecstasies in Cordes. Should 
several days be set aside to photograph all that 
can be found there, the little hotel in the 
tree-shaded square, known as the Hotel du 
Nord, will, without doubt, be found to be very 
comfortable. However, much can be done in 
an afternoon; for the odd little streets are not 
many nor long, the old gates are near at hand, 
and the panoramas to the four points of the 
compass lie before one. 

(To be continued) 
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Home-Portraiture—Dealing with Sunshine 
WILSON TODD 


HEN the home-portraitist arrives 
at Mrs. K.’s home, he finds that the 
S| only light available for his use con- 
sists of a number of windows on the 
south-side of the house. It is about 

two thirty in the afternoon and the sun is stream- 

ing into the rooms. The average worker, in 
many cases, would consider this light out of the 
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FIGURE 1 


question as it is too glaring and gives sharp, 
black shadows; and he probably feels discour- 
aged not to find the soft north-light he had 
hoped for. He is right, in a way; but he cannot 
always choose conditions. Of the two extremes, 
too much light is better than not enough. The 
home-portraitist is sure to have, at least, suffi- 
cient illumination to make short exposures; and, 
by properly controlling it, he can do anything 
that can be done with the north window. 

I have constructed two crude diagrams which 


are intended to illustrate two methods of using 
a pair of south-windows, with the same con- 
ditions of light that prevail in each case. In 
Figure 1, we see the sunlight, unscreened, stream- 
ing into the room and the camera—not the sub- 
ject—placed on the sunny side. The camera is 
protected from the sun’s rays by an opaque 
screen—merely a green shade fastened to a small 
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FIGURE 2 


reflector-stand. The subject is placed just out 
of the sun, but in a good, strong light which, it 
will be noticed, gives about the same illumination 
that a north-light would give. In this case, we 
are going to make our picture right through that 
shaft of sunlight but without letting it interfere 
with the lighting of the subject or letting it fog 
the plate. It is just the same principle as if one 
were to take a telescope and look from a window 
of his home, through the bright out-of-doors into 
the living-room of his neighbor’s home. Would 
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the brightness of the outside keep him from see- 
ing the interior of the room distinctly? No; not 
unless the light shines into one’s eves—or, may 
I say, the lens—and as I have already stated, the 
lens is well protected from the sunlight by the 
little, green shade. Both windows have been 
covered up from the bottom by fastening a dark 
cloth over their lower parts with push-pins, so 
that the light falls upon the subject at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. The reflector is 
used in the regular way to aid in illuminating the 
shadow-side of the subject and to balance the 
light properly. 

Figure 2 is just a repetition of what is done in 
Figure 1, excepting that the window-panes have 
been covered with white tissue-paper or tracing- 
cloth, thus getting rid entirely of the shaft of 
sunlight. The tissue is put on either by push- 
pins fastened to the woodwork or with bits of 
gummed paper to hold it at the edges. The 
gummed paper can be removed quickly with a 
damp cloth. Notice the brilliancy of the light 
as it comes through the tissue-covered window! 
It seems to have twice the actinic power of that 


from the north-window, and the light seems to 
penetrate every little line of the face with a soft- 
ness that would be difficult to get with the 
straight rays of a direct light. The sun’s rays 
have been diffused into a brilliant volume of 
luminosity that can be handled and worked as 
if it were modeling-clay. 

We have proved that it is not necessary to 
show sunlight in the picture just because we are 
working in its presence. Still, there will be 
times when a bit of sunshine will add interest to 
the picture, and to be effective it must be used 
with the greatest discrimination. There are 
many beautiful home-portrait studies to be made 
on the veranda or in the garden, and this style 
of portraiture handled in a professional way is 
gaining constantly in popularity. It might be 
well to use a color-sensitive plate or film for the 
sun-pictures and develop them with a soft de- 
veloper with less carbonate. When you see a 
good thing, record it and show it among your 
proofs. Don’t count the sunshine among your 
hardships; think of it as a distinct asset and 
make it one. 


Save It! 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


ae F course, it is self-evident that pho- 
ey tographic processes result in wastes 
i which contain a certain per cent of 
p) Sil er and other precious metals. 
Dicks. you thought that the silver, 
gold a sitieme in these wastes is not enough 
to worry or bother about. If you are an ama- 
teur who uses, let us say, not more than a roll 
or two of film a week, following the advice of 
this article will not make you much richer, nor 
save very much silver. But the scraps and old, 
useless solutions of a large photographic dark- 
room, a studio or a professional finishing-depart- 
ment amount to a great deal and the information 
given here will represent a real financial saving. 

Did you ever stop to think how much silver 
there was in a sheet of paper, or in that old de- 
veloper, or in the fixing-bath? Certainly, not 
much. But when you repeatedly throw away 
small bits of scraps, or throw away old solutions, 
one after another, you are throwing away money. 
Did you ever stop to think that, possibly, there 
was a little gold left in that toning-bath? Did 
you ever stop to think about how much silver a 
hypo-bath will consume? 

Well, let us stop a moment to think about it. 


Your country is always in need of silver, gold, 
platinum and other precious metals. Perhaps 
you need them yourself—I know that I wouldn’t 
object to have some! What you should do, is to 
save every scrap and old solution that you can 
get your handson. Did you ever notice a cloudy 
look in the wash-waters from those silver-prints 
or wonder what it was? Possibly, silver. Ex- 
actly! It was silver. Why didn’t we save it? 
The washings from the silver-prints hold the 
unaltered haloid, silver chloride, in suspension. 
Gather all these wash-waters you can, put them 
in a large tub, and let the solution settle. The 
cloudy matter will sink to the bottom. Add to 
this and keep on adding until the sediment 
amounts to enough to work with. Then stir up 
the whole solution, and filter it. Collect the 
precipitate. This precipitate will be important 
later. We shall call this precipitate Precipitate A. 
The trimmings from your prints amount to a 
great deal, in time. Some of the prints you 
make are spoiled; but there’s silver in them, as 
well as in the trimmings. Save all these appar- 
ently insignificant waste-products, put them in a 
dish, and burn them to an ash. Do this with 
your trimmings, again and again, until the ash 
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has accumulated to a considerable amount. This 
ash will contain some silver, principally in the 
metallic state. Also, there are some unaltered 
salts left—the same as when they were in the 
emulsion, consisting of silver-chloride or bromide. 

When a large quantity of this ash has been 
gathered, place it in a large bowl—not a metal 
one—and pour over it a quantity of diluted nitric 
acid. A chemical action will begin immediately, 
and dense, heavy, rusty-red fumes will arise. 
These fumes are nitrogen peroxide, and are ex- 
tremely injurious to the mucous membrane lin- 
ing of the mouth, throat and nose. Be very care- 
ful not to inhale any of this gas. It is best to 
conduct this phase of the recovery of the silver 
out-of-doors, or under a hood as used by chemists. 
When silver is treated with nitric acid in this 
manner, it is converted into silver-nitrate. After 
all the silver has been converted into salts— 
which can be determined by observing when ad- 
ditional acid will cause no more action or bub- 
bling—dilute the solution which has been formed 
and filter it. This solution, besides containing 
the silver-nitrate salt, will contain impurities 
which we shall get rid of. Suppose that we sepa- 
rate them. Very well; to this solution—after it 
has been filtered—add common salt, which is 
sodium-chloride, and continue to add salt until 
no more of the dense white precipitate is thrown 
down. It is best to dissolve the salt in water 
before adding it to the solution, as this will hasten 
chemical action. The white precipitate is silver- 
chloride, which we had in the first place in the 
emulsion. It is much purer than when it was 
in the ashes. Be careful not to add any more 
salt-solution than is necessary to complete the 
precipitation, otherwise the precipitate will be 
dissolved again, with a subsequent loss of silver. 
Filter the precipitate out of the solution, and 
wash it several times. Then spread it out on 
filter-paper or glass to dry; and, after it is dry, 
add it to Precipitate A. 

However, the residue ash, which we filtered 
out, might possibly contain more silver. Let’s 
see if it does. The ash, since it has been treated 
with acid, is naturally acid, and must be neu- 
tralized—made neither acid nor alkaline—by 
treating it with a solution of sodium carbonate, 
which is used in every household under the name 
of sal soda or washing-soda. Add a solution of 
this salt to the precipitate until all bubbling 
ceases, then add a solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate—hypo—after the precipitate has been 
washed thoroughly. Allow this to stand for an 
hour, then filter. If you have old fixing-baths 
standing around, add this to them. If you have 
not, save this precipitate until some old fixing- 
baths have accumulated, and then add. 


I have always felt that those old hypo-baths 
were concealing something. You would be 
amazed at the quantity of silver-salts a trayful 
of hypo will dissolve. Place all the old fixing- 
baths in a tub. When a quantity of solution 
has accumulated, add potassium sulphide while 
stirring. Add just a trifle more sulphide than is 
necessary to cause all the precipitate to settle. 
The precipitate formed is silver-sulphide. Allow 
this to settle, and when all of it has gathered at 
the bottom, pour off the clear liquid above—de- 
cant, as chemists say. Repeat this operation 
with other fixing-baths until you have collected 
quite a bit of precipitate. Gather this precipi- 
tate on a sheet of filter-paper, dry it, and then, 
if you wish, you can proceed to reclaim the silver 
in the following manner: heat it to a very high 
temperature, and it will melt; and, when it is 
cooled again, you will find a button of silver- 
metal. 

This method requires means to produce a high 
degree of heat, and, as few photographers have 
such apparatus, I will give another method. 
Dissolve the precipitate in aqua regia—royal 
water, nitrohydrochloric acid—a mixture of 
nitric and hydrochloric acids. The precipitate 
will dissolve and form silver-chloride. By evap- 
orating this solution, the water and acid may be 
got rid of; or by simply filtering, the same result 
is obtained. I prefer to filter. Then this pre- 
cipitate can be placed with Precipitate A. 

Wasted plates are also a means of throwing 
away much silver. The emulsion that contains 
silver can be treated in the following manner, 
which will enable the worker to extract all silver 
from it. Strip the plates of their emulsion—this 
can be done in a number of ways, one of which is 
to allow the plates to soak in hot water. Then 
boil the emulsion for several hours in dilute sul- 
phurie or hydrochloric acid. This will destroy 
the gelatine itself and dissolve the silver-salt to 
a certain extent. The silver-chloride or sulphate 
is only very slightly soluble in the acid-solution, 
and the amount dissolved is negligible. Filter 
off the precipitate, and place it along with the 
other—with Precipitate A. One way to reclaim 
the silver from the salt is to mix it thoroughly 
with twice its weight of sodium carbonate and 
with a little powdered fused-borax, and heat it 
to a very high temperature in a crucible. When 
melted, the fluid may be poured into an iron- 
mold and allowed to solidify. Under the slag, 
at the bottom, you will find a button of pure 
silver-metal. 

Still another way to treat this precipitate is to 
suspend it in water, adding potassium hydroxide 
—caustic potash—and milk-sugar, and boiling 


the solution for several hours. The silver-salts 
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will be decomposed, and you will be able to see 
the gray, finely divided particles of silver settle 
to the bottom of the containing-vessel. Filter 
off this precipitate, dry it, and then heat it 
strongly to destroy any organic matter which 
may be present. 

If you wish, you can sell this silver at market- 
value, or you can convert it into silver-nitrate 
and use it yourself in making emulsions, intensi- 
fiers, and soon. To convert the silver-metal into 
nitrate, place the metal in an evaporating-dish 
or saucer or any small porcelain-vessel, and cover 
it with nitric acid. The silver will dissolve. The 
liquid may then be evaporated, and thus con- 
centrated. Be careful to heat evenly, slowly, 
and not too strongly. Evaporate to dryness, 
add fresh, pure water and then concentrate again. 
This is done to get rid of the excess nitric acid. 
This concentrated solution can then be diluted 
with water and set aside to evaporate, when crys- 
tals of silver-nitrate will be formed which can be 
gathered and dried. The dish in which the 
liquid is kept, while evaporating, should be cov- 
ered with a clean sheet of paper or cardboard to 
prevent dust lodging on the salt and thus decom- 
posing it to a certain degree. 

The silver can be recovered in another way. 
All the old hypo-baths can be saved in one solu- 
tion and then add to it as much of Precipitate A 
as it will dissolve. Filter, and use the concen- 
trated solution for the following method: place 
the solution in a large bow! and place some gran- 
ulated zinc in the bottom. After allowing this 
to stand for several hours, pour off the solution 
and add more. The zine will soon be found to 
be covered with silver. Separate this zinc from 
the solution and, adding to it sulphuric acid, the 
zine will be dissolved and the silver left behind. 
Be sure that the zinc used is chemically pure, or 
there will be carbon or lead-sulphate mixed with 
the silver-metal. It is best to filter off this silver, 
dissolve in acid and convert it into silver-nitrate, 
as stated above. 

Old toning-baths are secret gold-mines—liter- 
ally. They contain much gold, as well as some 
silver. Keep these baths in a jar until a reason- 
able quantity has been gathered, and then evap- 
orate, thereby concentrating it. To this con- 
centrated solution, add granulated zinc and allow 
it to stand over night. Both silver and gold will 
be deposited on the zinc-metal. Filter, then 
wash it several times. Then boil the zine in 
nitric acid, thus dissolving it, leaving behind the 
precious metals. Treat the precipitate with 
ammonia and wash several times. Then boil in 
aqua regia and evaporate the resulting solution 
to dryness, when the gold will be found in crys- 
tals of gold chloride, ready to use again in com- 


pounding new baths. The ammonia which was 
used contains the silver. Treat this with nitric 
acid, and silver cyanide will be thrown down. 
Add this, after filtering, washing and drying, to 
Precipitate A. 

Platinum can also be saved. Burn all old plat- 
inum-papers, prints, scraps and trimmings, treat 
the ash with aqua regia, filter, and the resulting 
solution can be used in making toning-baths. 
Old platinum toning-baths can be concentrated, 
and treated with zinc exactly as in the case of gold. 

Uranium is another precious metal. Treat all 
baths containing uranium with aqua regia. Then 
add ammonia in excess, when a precipitate will 
form. Collect this precipitate and wash it, then 
boil it in acetic acid. Evaporate this solution to 
dryness very carefully, and the acetate thus ob- 
tained can be used for a new bath. 

In performing these chemical processes, be 
very careful. The acids used are all very poison- 
ous and extremely active. Be extremely careful 
not to inhale any fumes generated; also, do not 
let any of these acids come in contact with the 
skin or clothing. In case this should happen 
accidentally, cover the spot immediately with 
ammonia and then wash well. 

Another important point is the purity of the 
reagents used. See that all chemicals are c. p.— 
chemically pure. The same should be said of the 
water—never use water that has not been filtered 
thoroughly, or distilled. Tap-water contains 
salts which will affect the proper working of the 
solutions; and, often, the result will be a com- 
plete loss of the silver which you are trying to 
reclaim. 

An editor of a very prominent magazine in the 
east—after I had outlined these methods to him 
—objected, saying, ““Many of your methods of 
saving silver and other precious metals would 
involve a waste equal to or greater in value than 
the metal saved.” This statement was made by 
the editor without actual trial, and although the 
chemicals are high-priced, the amount of silver 
saved far over-balances the expenditure neces- 
sary. I have reclaimed much silver, gold, plati- 
num and uranium by these methods, and always 
profitably; and, although the metals were not 
sold, they were used in making up baths for my 
own darkroom. Much may be saved by these 
methods of reclamation. Save those old baths 
and those scraps! 


IN nature, color exists no more than line; there 
are only light and shade. Give me a bit of char- 
coal and I will paint a picture. Painting con- 
sists wholly in sacrifices and in accents. 

Francisco Goya y Lucientes. 
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Some Critics on “Likeness” in Portraits 


7%\\ is sometimes said that the essen- 
tial of a photograph is that it shall 
be a good “likeness,” and _ that 
@| whether it is a “picture” or not is 
only of secondary importance. But 
do sitters want a good “likeness” and nothing 
more ? 

Much depends upon the meaning given to 
the term “likeness.’’ Ruskin says that “We 
constantly recognize things by their least 
important attributes, and by help of very few 
of those: and if these attributes exist not in 
the imitation, though there may be thousands of 
others far higher and more valuable... we 
deny the likeness; while if these be given, 
though all the great and valuable and important 
attributes may be wanting, we affirm the like- 
ness....QOne portrait of a man may possess 
exact accuracy of feature, and no atom of ex- 
pression; it may be, to use the ordinary terms 
of admiration, bestowed on such portraits by 
those whom they please, ‘as like as it can stare.’ 
Everybody, down to his cat, would know this. 
Another portrait may have neglected or mis- 
represented the features, but may have given 
the flash of the eye, and the peculiar radiance 
of the lip, seen on him only in his hours of highest 
mental excitement. None but his friends would 
know this.” 

This was, of course, written of paintings, but 
the same points arise in the criticism of photo- 
graphic portraits. Lewis Carroll clearly recog- 
nized that something more than “exact accuracy 
of feature” is desirable. He deals with the 
subject in that amusing parody on “Hiawatha’”’ 
wherein the hero photographed a family group, 


and— 
“Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded— 
Each came out a perfect likeness. 


Then they joined and all abused it, 


Unrestrainedly abused it, 
As the worst and ugliest picture 
They could possibly have dreamed of; 
“Giving one such strange expressions— 
Sullen, stupid, pert expressions. 

Really any one would take us 

(Any one that didn’t know us) 

‘or the most unpleasant people.” 
Hiawatha seemed to think so, 
Seemed to think it not unlikely.” 


There are few people who ask, as Oliver Crom- 
well did, to be painted “wart and all.” A cynic 
might say that the most successful portrait is 
that which flatters enough to satisfy the sitter 
without going so far as to provoke the derision 
of the sitter’s friends. How often does the 
receptionist hear, “‘This one pleases me most, 
but my friends do not think it is like me.” 

Hazlitt, who confessed that he found more 
pleasure in painting than in writing, mentions 
“‘likeness”’ in one of his essays. “There is always 
something to be done or to be altered... 
something is wanted to the nose or to the eye- 
brows, it may perhaps be as well to leave out 
this mark or that blemish...a squint or a 
pimple on the face handsomely avoided may be 
a link of attachment ever after. He is no mean 
friend who conceals from ourselves, or only 
gently indicates, our obvious defects to the 
world. I do not conceive there is a stronger 
call upon the secret gratitude than the having 
made a favorable likeness of anyone; nor a surer 
ground of jealousy and dislike than the having 
failed in the attempt.” 

The wise photographer will try to earn this 
“secret gratitude.” He will so pose and light as 
to emphasize the sitter’s most pleasing features 
and expression, and, even then, there will be 
something left for the skilful retoucher’s knife 
or pencil—‘‘to leave out this mark or that 
blemish.” —The British Journal. 
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An Actor and His Hobby 


HAMILTON REVELLE 


TUART WALKER’S Portmanteau 
Theatre! It’s like Hamilton Re- 
441 velle’s Portmanteau Studio!”” These 
remarks were made by a friend while 
visiting me in my room in Boston. 
We had been discussing Walker, the Drama, and 
Lord Dunsany’s plays. I was showing some 
visitors he had brought with him some of my 
photographic work, and some proofs of portraits 
that I had made the day before, of the speaker— 
a member of Mrs. Fiske’s Company. 

**But how on earth do you do such work while 
you are traveling?” asked a lady visitor, a friend 
of my “sitter” of the day before. “Oh,” said 
he, before I could answer, “‘Revelle is known in 
the theatrical world as ‘The Wizard of the 
Camera,’ just as Belasco is known as ‘The 
Wizard of the Stage;’ he carries everything in 
that portmanteau,” and he pointed to a large, 
nearly square compressed cane-fibre affair, that 
was bought in Italy for its strength and lightness. 

I find my camera and the results obtained with 
it a great relaxation from my work in the theatre, 
and I have the honor to have photographed 
nearly all the well-known celebrities of the stage. 

I began my photographic career indirectly, as 
it were. I was studying painting with my god- 
father, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who was a well- 
known artist in England, and I often used to 
make excursions with him into the highways and 
byways of Old England, also abroad, and very 
often I had to finish a sketch from memory. One 
day he gave me a camera. It was a small, pol- 
ished mahogany affair, made by Eastman, and it 
took one hundred pictures at one filling, a small 
circular picture, and I used to use this when I was 
leaving a place with a sketch unfinished. They 
were developed for me, and as photographs were 
weird and awful. The films were very thin, and 
used to curl up tight and looked like toothpicks. 

Then, one day, I met an enthusiast on pho- 
tography, and saw some of his work, and I be- 
came interested. I was working very hard, in 
those days, at my profession, and getting only a 
small salary; but I was determined to get myself 
a good camera, and “try out” things for myself. 

One day, in Glasgow (I was playing in that city 
with Beerbohm Tree), I saw in a photo-dealer’s 
window a camera, and found on asking the price 
that it was 12 pounds ($60). This meant a small 
fortune to me, in those days. 

All through the week, I hankered for it. I 
used to go and look at it daily, then I had an 
inspiration. I had a valuable family-ring that 


had been given to me by my mother. I went 
into the shop and saw the proprietor, a canny 
Scot, and made an arrangement with him to let 
me have the camera, leaving my ring as security. 
I was to send him one pound a week until it was 
paid for, when he would return me my ring. I 
left the shop with my precious camera in my pos- 
session, and with another pound’s worth of dishes, 
developer, lamps, etc., and I began making pict- 
ures (?). 

I photographed all the pretty girls in the com- 
pany, and was furious with them when they 
would not accept the results of my efforts. I 
used to declare, angrily, that the camera could 
not lie! 

Oh, those photographs; how funny they were! 
I have some of them in a book at home in Eng- 
land, and, although they are sadly faded, they 
are still a source of merriment! Beautiful Lily 
Hanbury, with a nose like a sausage and a hand 
seemingly growing out of her shoulder, like the 
man at Barnum and Bailey’s circus! Julia Neil- 
son as “Hypatia,” apparently a negress with 
white hair! Lady Tree as “Ophelia,” looking 
like ‘ Topsy” in “* Uncle Tom,” and many others, 
equally funny. I thought them all wonderful, 
and reverently pasted them all into an album. 

My first real thrill, photographically, which 
was three years after, was at an exhibition of the 
R. P. S. of Great Britain, when I went to the 
private view with my dear sister, and asked for 
a catalogue. I found to my joy that I had been 
awarded both the Gold and Bronze medals for 
two portraits that were hung on the line! They 
were studies of Bernard Partridge, the now fa- 
mous cartoonist of Punch, as a French soldier 
of the sixteenth century, a part he was then play- 
ing at the Haymarket Theatre. He was known 
on the stage as “Bernard Gould.” The other 
head was of Winifred Emery, a profile-study, 
which was published widely afterwards. I then 
became an enthusiast and a scalp-hunter, and 
sent my work to many exhibitions. The number 
of my medals and certificates began to grow. I 
switched from portraiture to landscape-work, 
and, while in Italy, devoted my time to that 
branch entirely. 

My paraphernalia is of the simplest, and I 
carry as few things as possible. All my work is 
done with small cameras, my favorites being 
Richard’s Verascope and Gaumont’s Block Note, 
the latter being a tiny affair and really capable 
of being put into one’s vest-pocket. Both cam- 
eras are fitted with Zeiss F/4.5 anastigmats 
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which give exquisite definition and will enlarge 
up to 8 x 10 without loss of detail. 8 x 10 is 
the size I use almost exclusively. 

Both cameras take plates, films, roll-films and 
film-pack; but I prefer plates, and all my devel- 
oping is done by the tank-system. I carry two 
8 x 10 dishes made of papier-maché, and use for 
developing the Eastman M. Q. tubes which can 
be bought anywhere and are easily carried. For 
my plate-tank, which holds twelve ounces, I use 
Eastman Brownie powders, and for fixing, the 
Eastman acid fixing-bath, so that no liquids, at 
all, are carried. 

My tank is a foreign-made affair, and takes the 
Verascope and Block Note plates, and works 
perfectly. I have developed hundreds of nega- 
tives, and if I have a failure, it is due to over or 
under exposure—never to the fault of develop- 
ment. For portraiture, I cut down the amount 
of sulphite and carbonate to just half the 
amount in the red packet of the Brownie powders. 
I get a clear, thin negative with all detail. This 
is essential, as all my work is enlarged. For my 


HAMILTON REVELLE 


enlarger, I use the cheap Eastman enlarger, 
which is on the market at fifteen dollars. It may 
have gone up in price since I bought it; but that 
is what I paid for it. I employ a 75-watt gas- 
filled tungsten-lamp, which will just go into the 
lamp-holder, and this gives me brilliant illumi- 
nation. The lens that comes with the machine 
I discarded, using in its place a Dallmeyer 5 B 
portrait-lens which works at F/3.5, and for por- 
traiture I use it at full opening. If I desire soft- 
focus effects, I remove the back-combination, 
and this gives me all the diffusion I want, which 
can be sharpened by gradually stopping down. 

This enlarger I have made to take all to pieces, 
by unscrewing the two solid rods, which go into 
the hollow tubes; these latter are made to take 
out. The machine then goes into a very small 
space, and folds quite flat for traveling. The 
light cone, being the only clumsy part, I pack full 
of M. Q. tubes and Brownie powders, wrapped 
in paper, which protects them and saves room, 
and also answers the purpose of keeping the 
metal cone from being dented. 
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THE FIRST RIDING-LESSON 


My easel I have constructed myself. This 
also folds flat, and consists of a drawing-board 
12 x 16, with a large screw fastened at the back 
of the board in the middle with a round piece of 
wood which grips in a slotted opening in the easel- 
support. I use an 8 x 10 printing-frame for my 
paper, with different masks if I want a smaller 
picture, or one with a border. The easel-board 
has a strip of wood at the bottom for the frame 
to rest on, and I have a spiral spring (which is a 
curtain-holder for the lower sash of a window, 
which I bought at the ten-cent store) made into 
a ring, and this goes around the easel-board and 
keeps the frame in position. The board and 
frame can be raised or lowered. They work 
perfectly. For a background, a large black 
focusing-cloth 8 x 8 feet is used. In a corner 
is a changing-bag so that I can fill my tank or 
plateholders without need of a darkroom. 

My enlarging I do at night, when I return from 
the theatre, using the bath-tub for the washing 
of plates and prints. The next morning the 
prints are dry, and I either mount them as they 
are, spot them and deliver them the next day; 
or if I finish them by my own special process, 
then the sitter has to wait a week or sometimes 
longer. The “special”? process is my own. 
I treat the bromide prints with certain chemicals, 
generally choosing a thick, buff, mat paper, and, 


HAMILTON REVELLE 


after dust it over with dry, fine charcoal, or 
other powdered color mixed with rosin. This 
adheres to the paper wherever there is a photo- 
graphic image, can be made plucky or light at 
will, and any undesirable detail suppressed or any 
desirable detail accentuated. 

The plates that accompany this article are all 
enlargements from my tiny Block Note or Vera- 
scope negatives, and were done in my own special 
process on hand-made paper, such as the Van 
Gelder, Michelet, and Watman—some in color 
and some in monochrome. They have been re- 
produced wonderfully well. 

The picture of Kingston Market was in color, 
and all the color-values have been well brought 
out. This particular picture was enlarged with the 
soft-focus lens, suppressing the ugly advertise- 
ment on the awning of the grocery-shop at the 
right. 

For street-studies of this kind, the small cam- 
era has it “all over” its big brother. In the first 
place, it attracts no attention, and is always 
ready for action. My usual method is to 
“encadre’’ my picture; then, when the right 
moment comes, quickly put the camera to my 
eyes (both the Verascope and Block Note have 
direct-vision finders) and snap my subject. In 
the second place, the depth of focus of these little 
instruments is enormous, and I rarely use the 
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focusing-adjustment except, of course, for very 
near subjects or for portraiture. I do very little 
retouching in portraiture, as I try to get my ef- 
fects by lighting. For a reflector in an hotel- 
room, I turn the dresser around and attach a 
towel with some push-pins to the back of the 
mirror-frame. One can swing the mirror to any 
desired degree. 

Sometimes, I go to my real work-shop—the 
theatre, and get the electrician to give me two 
large 1000-watt lamps, with frosted centers, and 
I do my portraiture there. 

During my stay in Boston, at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, I got some of the members of the com- 
pany to do some real theatre-pictures for me. 
They put on the Mardi-gras costumes used in the 
second act of “Miss Nelly of N’Orleans,” and 
we had great fun arranging some interesting 
“circus-studies” which appear with this article. 

In my profession, I travel so much, and, being 


a great walker, I have photographs of almost 
everything picturesque that I see during my 
journeyings. I had the good fortune to be in 
Italy for fifteen months. I was under a con- 
tract for the kinema with the famous firm of 
Ambrosio at Turin, and I had great opportuni- 
ties for wonderful subjects at Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Milan, Turin, etc., and my camera 
went everywhere with me. 

Next year, I hope to return to Italy to com- 
plete my contract with Ambrosio which was 
interrupted by the war. He has promised to 
send me to Sicily for two film-subjects, and that 
will, indeed, be a paradise for wonderful “salon” 
studies. 

The Century Magazine expects to publish a 
head of Mrs. Fiske as Miss Nelly of N’Orleans. 
This was done in my studio, which is on the roof 
of my quaint apartment in Greenwich Village, in 


New York City. 


How I Make My Bromoil-Prints 


G. BELLAMY CLIFTON 


which was Mr. Clif- 
ton said that he had nothing up his 
N} sleeve. He always tried to tell all 
Z 3] he knew to those to whom he demon- 
strated, but he prefaced his demonstrations with 
a note of warning that the process was not for 
the many, but for the few. There were perhaps 
more difficulties and failures in this process than 
in any other. For one thing, many added dif- 
ficulties that had arisen since the war, which, no 
doubt, were due to the gelatine used in the prepa- 
ration of the bromide paper. There were more 
reversals than there used to be, and blistering 
was very common. There seemed to be no way, 
at the moment, to remedy these; but research- 
work was being carried out with this object. 

There were various ways to make Bromoil- 
prints. He preferred, in the first place, to use 
Ilford papers and to get a very flat print. The 
developer he used was Amidol. Mr. Hector 
Murchison recommended: 


Sodium sulphite (10 per cent solution), 1% gr. 


and he could guarantee that that was quite good. 
He preferred Williams’s bleacher, one bottle of 


which would last him about twelve months, using 
it over and over again until it was exhausted; but 
he had also found Mr. Featherstone’s formula, 
as set out below, quite satisfactory: 


Copper sulphate............... grs. 
Sulphuric acid........ .... 2% mms. 
Potassium bromide............. grs. 
Chrome alum.................. 8 grs. 
Potassium bichromate....._.. 31 grs. 
10 ozs. 


Dissolve in water at 90° F. Fix in 3 ounces 
hypo to 1 pint of water. 

Mr. Clifton strongly urged the use of good 
brushes for pigmenting, recommending those 
made of polecat-hair. It was of no use at all to 
dabble about with shaving-brushes. He pre- 
ferred a very hard pigment. It was possible to 
use powder colors and vine-charcoal, and he had 
produced very good results with Nixey’s black- 
lead. All these must be mixed with some 
medium. A striking Bromoil-print made with 
Nixey’s blacklead was exhibited after the demon- 
stration. 

Proceeding with the demonstration, Mr. Clif- 
ton showed how he used a moist blotting-paper 
pad on a plate-glass support, on which the print 
is laid during pigmenting, agreeing with a lady 
who was present that thin cotton-fabric might be 
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used, though he did not think it would retain the 
moisture so well or for sufficient length of time. 
He pointed out that the print should be dry when 
placed in the bleacher. After the bleacher had 
been poured over it, the image became very rap- 
idly almost invisible. When the image was fully 
bleached out—which took two or three minutes— 
Mr. Clifton washed the print and gave it a fixing- 
bath—three-quarters ounces hypo to ten ounces 
of water, a strength recommended when using 
Williams’s Bleacher, letting it remain in this 
bath for seven or eight minutes. Mixing the 
pigment, he pointed out that it should be used 
at the start, if possible, in its natural condition, 
being carefully thinned down afterwards, from 
time to time, as required with Roberson’s medium 
or megilp, in order to obtain depth and brilliancy 
in the shadows and produce contrast. He ad- 
vised the use of a good palette, such as a fire- 
tile, and of a strong palette-knife for spreading 
out the pigment. Having rinsed the print 
again and laid it on the wet blotting-paper 
support, he removed the surface-moisture from 
the print with a damp piece of linen. He then 
commenced inking up, dabbing gently with a 
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fair-sized brush, only the points of which were 
covered with the pigment. This process, and 
the equally important process of “hopping,” 
was watched with the keenest interest as the 
image reappeared. The handling of the brush, 
especially in “hopping,” needed considerable 
practice; but everyone adopted a method of 
his own, in time. He said that he used no 
mechanical appliances for “hopping.” He did 
not advocate the “dragging” action of the , a 
brush, except in special cases. As the demon- 
stration proceeded, Mr. Clifton found that the 
temperature of the room was not altogether + 
favorable, as he was working near a large gas- . . 
fire, and was not astonished when a few minute 

blisters appeared on the gelatine. These, how- 

ever—if they did not become too large or numer- 

ous—could be treated at a later stage, and the 

final touches could be put on when the print was 

dry. He showed how highlights were put in, and 

how cloud-effects might be procured with a piece 

of plastic rubber while the pigment was wet. For 

making corrections or modifications, when the 

print was dry, he used a “pen print-trimmer.” 
He exhibited some remarkable examples of “‘con- ° 
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trol” in Bromoil, all modifications being made 
on the prints only. These included an excellent 
picture from a Bromoil print which had been 
worked up in black chalk of a street-scene, the 
original negative having been supplied by the 
chairman. By this method of combined draughts- 
manship and photography, Mr. Clifton said that 
some charming effects could be produced, espe- 
cially with architectural subjects, and he con- 
sidered the performance was quite legitimate. 
He warned those who thought of trying the proc- 
ess, that just at the present time many inexpli- 
cable difficulties constantly arose which would 
be most disheartening to a beginner, and that 
they should not attempt it unless they were pre- 
pared, under present conditions, to see many fail- 
ures. Even the most skilful Bromoil workers had 
to put many of their efforts into the waste-basket. 

In response to a hearty vote of thanks, Mr. 
Clifton said that he hoped some day to be able to 


J. H. FIELD 


devote all his time to research-work in the Bro- 
moil process. As was seen at that demonstra- 
tion, blistering was one of the most trying faults 
at the present moment. The temperature in 
which one worked had undoubtedly much to do 
with success, and, if possible, it should be kept 
the same all the way through. He had found 
Ilford “Ordinary Rough” and “Bromona”™ 
papers the best for his particular method of 
working; but other workers preferred other 
makes and types. It was entirely a matter of 
taste and also which paper, by experience, best 
suited the individual worker. The essential 
thing was, having found a suitable paper, to stick 
to it, as there was then more chance to turn out 
satisfactory work, which after all was the aim of 
the Bromoil picture-maker.—Report, from The 
Photographic Journal, of a demonstration deliv- 
ered by Mr. G. Bellamy Clifton before the Royal 
Photographic Society. 
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EDITORIAL 


Spiritism in Photography 


N letters to the Editor, correspondents seem 
to express astonishment that the publication 
in February Puoto-Era of his adventure with 
spirit-photography should follow closely upon 
newspaper-reports of spirit-photography in Eng- 
land. If they doubt the authenticity and prior- 
ity of the Editor’s experience, they are reminded 
of the fact that a brief account of the episode in 
question was published in PHoto-Era magazine 
about ten years ago! 

The Editor is decidedly of the opinion that the 
alleged spirit-photographs by the well-advertised 
Hope, of Crewe, England, have their origin in 
photographic legerdemain. A mysterious feat 
of the famous prestidigitator, Kellar, known as 
the “Levitation,” was thought by many persons 
to be supernatural in character, until several 
years later when it was explained. It was based 
entirely upon mechanical means. In reply to 
many inquiries about the Crewe spirit-photo- 
graphs, the Editor would not insult the intelli- 
gence of his correspondents, and others equally 
interested, by explaining how they are produced. 
Any expert photographer understands how the 
thing is done. Like rappings, slate-writings and 
other alleged messages from the spirit-world, 
these spirit-photographs have no supernatural 
origin, whatever. Although they are childishly 
simple in their production, they impress the 
human mind to a degree corresponding to its 
susceptibility. So long as persons may be per- 
suaded by misrepresentations—whether in finan- 
cial enterprises, curative or restorative processes 
—just so long will they be deluded by appari- 
tions in the form of materialized spirits and, 
latest of all, spirit-photographs. Indeed, if any 
amateur photographer wants to entertain his 
friends with spirit-images of departed friends, 
or, better still, of famous personages whose faces 
few living persons have ever beheld, he can resort 
to such simple means as pre-exposed plates, 
manual dexterity, and an ingenuous personality. 
The portraits need not be exact, for it is a well- 
known fact that no two painted portraits of an 
historical character are alike, unless they are 
replicas or good copies. 

In this connection, the Editor recalls a collec- 
tion of over one hundred portraits of Napoleon 
Bonaparte that forms a prominent feature in the 


late John C. Ropes’ Napoleoniana. Here we 
have accurate photographs of portraits of the 
great Napoleon from the time he took command 
of the Army of Italy to the time when his star set 
at the Battle of Waterloo. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that of all the many portraits of this won- 
derful man no two are alike. Hence, the de- 
parted individual, whose face is not familiar to 
persons interested in spiritism, need not be pict- 
ured convincingly on the photographic plate. 
Even a faint suggestion will suffice. Indeed, in 
circumstances where the mind of the victim is 
exceedingly receptive, almost any sort of an 
impression will answer the purposes of the im- 
postor, and the alleged spirit-photograph—pref- 
erably one of the nebulous kind—may be urged 
to represent William E. Gladstone, John Bright, 
George Washington, or, if you please, a deceased 
soldier of the Great War, according to the fancy 
of the operator and the gullibility of the victim. 
If any one still thinks that our English cousins 
are slow, let him consider that the cables had 
scarcely cooled after they had transmitted the 
thrilling reports of spirit-activity by the simple- 
minded carpenter of Crewe, when, lo! the aged 
Sir Oliver Lodge appeared in this country, eager 
to reap—as he has, in fact—the immense pecuni- 
ary benefits which, as the direct result of advance 
and widespread publicity, awaited the enterpris- 
ing opportunist. First come, first served! 


Wirxovt regard to the actual merits of a por- 
trait of diffused definition, it is interesting to 
observe that many artistic effects in motion-pic- 
ture work are now on that order. They seem to 
have no raison d’étre, unless there be an effort to 
recognize the importance of diffusion in the photo- 
graphic image, or to produce certain artistic 
effects. If there were a popular demand for soft- 
ness of outline in general kinematography, we 
should soon see an entire film-play made with a 
soft-focus lens; but it may be stated with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty that kinema (motion- 
picture) audiences prefer clear, sharp pictures 
seen easily by any one gifted with normal vision. 
Occasionally, still-pictures of portraits of film- 
stars for advertising-purposes are also made with 
obscured outlines and detail. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


( 
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Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

83. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated _— not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. ge packages may be sent by express. 

who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards— Indoor-Genre Competition 
Closed December 31, 1919 


Second Prize: Guy E. Osborne. 
Third Prize: Thomas Elsum. 

Honorable Mention: Beatrice B. Bell; Joseph 
Bonanno; R. A. Buchanan; L. E. Cattell; Alice M. 
Clark; Alvah G. Clark; R. L. Cline; Maude Lee 
Eldredge; Thomas Farmer; Harry Footner; G. W. 
French; W. S. Lee; Guy Lowell; Alexander Murray; 
G. A. Perley; Corey Poest; J. Herbert Saunders; James 
Thomson. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“Twilight-Pictures.” Closed January 31. 
“Still-Life.” Closes February 28. 
“Nature-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Speed-Pictures.”” Closes June 30. 
“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“‘Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part if they will 
do theirs. 
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MEETING A NECESSITY 
SECOND 


Pictures that Lie Close at Hand 


Ovr cotemporary The Amateur Photographer points 
out an incident in the life of Thoreau which applies to 
modern photographers. 

Thoreau, as he grew older, became convinced that 
the finest scenery in the world could be equaled in his 
own district, and even the reading of a volume on 
Arctic scenery only drew from him the remark that 
almost all the phenomena there described could be 
observed in Concord. One does not wish to apply 
such a statement too literally, yet there is just enough 
truth in it to make one desire its recognition. 

We are apt to travel over large areas in search of 
beautiful subjects, forgetting that many spots, quite as 
beautiful, may possibly exist in our own village, or 
within a few miles of our homes. In almost every 
district, however commonplace it may appear, there 
will be a stream with trees and fields, and it is certain 
there must be a few favorable spots which we could 
visit at times most suitable to ourselves. 

Many a photographer has the misfortune to be con- 
nected with a business which keeps him employed in, 
and confined to, the one building from nine in the morn- 
ing until seven or eight in the evening. He would, in 
this way, lose the finest opportunities for his photog- 
raphy, if he depended upon visiting distant scenes. 
By taking advantage of the neighboring stream, he can 
catch the early morning October mists without any 
serious neglect of his business: he can watch the vary- 
ing moods of the weather and the changes of the sea- 
sons: and, in the few minutes before business, he can 
often obtain his best picture. 


GUY E. OSBORNE 
PRIZE — INDOOR-GENRES 


Even in our less favorable districts we can observe 
the same sun setting, the same beautiful shadows and 
reflections and glowing colors, similar cloud-forms may 
be seen by ourselves as by those in distant parts; and 
it only needs an earnest sympathetic spirit, eager to 
learn of nature, in order to find in our own Concords 
the centers of beauty which travelers find elsewhere. 

One ought, in fairness, to add the tantalizing possi- 
bility that the finest views are usually to be found at 
the most impossible point in the stream. One can 
easily picture the ardent student of nature, precari- 
ously perched on a slimy stone in mid-stream, quite 
unconscious of the fine snapshot he, himself, would pro- 
vide for an observant onlooker. One is also frequently 
awakened to the fact that the sluggish stream is quite 
knee-deep, where only a few inches of water appear to 
cover the rocks. 


White Margins 


Ir is often necessary to produce prints having a 
white margin which may be as narrow as one-eighth 
of an inch or several inches in width, as the class of 
work may demand. Unless there is some system of 
preparation, says The British Journal, a good deal of 
time is lost in improvising and fixing masks and, unless 
these are properly secured, there is always a risk of 
spoiling good paper. A plan which we have found to 
work well, is to keep a special printing-frame for the 
purpose with a good sheet of clear glass in it. This 
frame must, of course, be as large as the largest paper 
to be used; if the subject is not well centered upon the 
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“A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS” 


THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


plate, it must be larger. The next step is to provide 
several cards not thicker than the negative-glass, and 
to cut out openings into which the plate will exactly 
fit. Around the margins of these openings are fastened 
strips of passepartout-binding overlapping the edges so 
as to give the desired width of margin. All that has 
now to be done is to drop the negative into the frame, 
and, when the print is not larger than the plate, to lay 
the paper so as to correspond with the edges of the plate. 
For larger sizes, register-marks made of the same 
binding-strips should be stuck on the card, so that the 
margins may all be uniform in width and square with 
the subject. If the subject has to be in an oval or 
circle, this must be cut out of black or red paper and 
pasted in the card-frame instead of the strips. If a 
dozen or so of these frames are made for each sized 
negative with different openings, any negative may be 
fitted in a few moments. 


On Buying a Camera 


Ir the amateur has not already bought a camera and 
really wants to learn something about photography 
and not be simply a snapshooter, working blindly, I 
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THOMAS ELSUM 


would advance the following suggestions for his con- 
sideration. 

He should not buy a roll-film camera. This type of 
camera is for the amateur who does not really wish to 
learn the rudiments of photography or for the advanced 
amateur or professional who has mastered the art and 
who requires the portability and compactness of a roll- 
film outfit and knows how to use it. 

In my opinion the beginner should buy a small plate- 
camera and learn to focus it by means of the ground- 
glass. If possible, he should get one that has a de- 
tachable lens-board so that different lenses may be 
used and their characteristics noted. I began my 
camera-career in the wrong way. I bought a Vest- 
Pocket Kodak; also an Illuminator and Enlarger to be 
used with electricity. When I moved from the West 
to Brooklyn, N.Y., I had nothing but gas! I never 
learned much about photography until I bought a 
No. 9 Premo. I do not advise this camera—excellent 
as it is—because of its weight and bulk. Unfortu- 
nately, our American camera-manufacturers are far 
behind foreign competitors in the development of com- 
pact plate-cameras. 

The 314 x 414 size is good; but 4 x 5 should be the 
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limit. I do not advise the 3A or postcard size. Read 
“Simplified Photography” by Charles F. Rice—Photo- 
Miniature—I agree with him. The long narrow shape 
is not so well adapted to general requirements as the 
squarer sizes. 

The beginner should give up thoughts of enlarging 
his negatives unless he has electricity in the house or 
is willing to use daylight. Again, our camera-manu- 
facturers fall behind in the production of enlarging- 
outfits for incandescent gas. In England there are 
several excellent outfits to be used with gas—we should 
have them here as well. 

Avoid purchasing a camera with a long bellows- 
extension. The draw should be sufficient to admit a 
lens of at least the diagonal of the plate—if possible, a 
size or two larger. 

If possible, obtain a camera with a focusing-screen. 
Few of our American cameras have this convenience; 
but nearly all foreign cameras are so equipped. This 
screen gives sufficient protection in most cases to enable 
the camerist to focus without using a focusing-cloth or 
a tripod. The Speed Graphic—probably the best 
American plate-camera on the market—has such a 
screen. It is a camera used by press-photographers. 
I have watched them work. They focus on the ground- 
glass; wind up the shutter; set the stop; slip in the 
plateholder; draw the slide; locate the picture by 


A PEACEFUL READER JOSEPH BONANNO 
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means of that direct-view finder—which, by the way, 
is not in a line with the lens—press the release; replace 
the slide; and draw out the plateholder. It is done 
very quickly. However, this is an expensive camera. 
The press photographers use large anastigmat lenses, 
usually about two sizes larger than the lens-makers list 
for the size of plate. One old veteran photographer 
with whom I talked was using an 8)4-inch lens on a 
4x5 plate. He said, “I get a better picture,” and so 
he did! As a rule, press-photographers use a 5 x 7 
camera; but this is too heavy and too large for the 
amateur to begin with. It is best for the beginner to 
get the smallest, lightest and most compact camera that 
will give him a contact print which will be of satisfac- 
tory size. That is why I suggested 314 x 4144. The 
popular 214 x 314 is too small for me. When I advo- 
cate a plate-camera I do not mean that the amateur 
must use plates. He can use film-packs or portrait- 
film. I use a 4 x 5 portrait-film in a 5 x 7 Seneca by 
means of a kit and a piece of glass to hold the film down. 
It works nicely. I do not think that the Eastman 
Kodak Company makes a small film-sheath as yet, but 
will probably do so in the future. In the meantime the 
amateur can get a tinsmith to make some as explained 
by H. A. Staples in the “ Photographic Thrift”’ column 
of May, 1919, ’HoTo-Era. 
G. A. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


FISHING-WEATHER 


Advanced Competition—Rainy-Day Pictures 
Closes April 30, 1920 


Tuose workers who read the interesting article, 
“‘Fog-Photography,” by Beatrice B. Bell, in July, 1919, 
Pxoto-Era, will be in a position to appreciate the 
many excellent subjects that may be found on a rainy 
day. However, at the outset, let me caution prospec- 
tive contestants to avoid the wet-pavement-people- 
with-umbrellas-up sort of rainy-day theme that is now 
worn threadbare. The picture on this page is a good 
example of the kind of rainy-day picture that will be 
welcomed in preference to one of a more hackneyed 
theme. 

It is obvious that a rainy-day picture is one made in 
the rain or under weather-conditions just following a 
heavy rain or shower. Whether in the city, country 


GEORGE W. FRENCH 


or at the seashore, beautiful and unusual effects may 
be obtained by the skilled and observant camerist. Of 
first importance is the adequate protection of the photo- 
equipment from moisture, as the lens, shutter, bellows 
and all metal parts of a camera may be impaired if 
exposed too long to inclement weather. Particular 
care should be taken if pictures are made on or near 
salt-water. The use of an ordinary hand-camera 
enables the camerist to make exposures with compara- 
tive ease from beneath an umbrella, raincoat or tar- 
paulin. With regard to the larger cameras on a tripod, 
more elaborate protection must be improvised to suit 
each individual subject. Often, exposures may be 
made from a house, barn, pier or tent. So long as the 
camera is protected effectually, the means employed 
is virtually immaterial and is governed entirely by the 
resourcefulness of the camerist. A lens-cap is indis- 
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pensable, particularly if exposures are to be made near 
salt-water. Flying spray is a source of danger to the 
lens, unless due precautions are taken immediately 
before and after releasing the shutter. 

Beautiful pictorial effects may be obtained along 
riverbanks, the shores of lakes and the seacoast. Often, 
ships at anchor add immensely to the general effect 
because of the reflections their spars and sails cast on 
the water. Docks, piers and landings offer other suit- 
able subjects. Ferry-slips, showing a ferry arriving or 
departing crowded with commuters on their way to 
work, have many possibilities. 

A rainy day in the mountains is one that the intel- 
ligent camerist should utilize to his advantage. The 
cloud-effects obtainable in the valleys and uplands, 
with here and there a rift in the clouds to heighten the 
effect, is material enough for a day’s camera-work. 
Moreover, a mountain-lake is an excellent accessory if 
one can be found to fit suitably into the composition. 
It is essential that there be no doubt that it is wet 
weather. To portray distant hills shrouded in mist 
must be done carefully, lest it appear that the hills are 
merely hidden by an early morning-fog. A bit of road 
dotted with mud-puddles; a farmer trudging along, 
protecting himself as best he can from the rain; a horse 
and buggy splashing along, the rain beating down on 
the raised top—in fact, any person or object that is 
receiving a wetting should be employed whenever pos- 
sible to make the rainy-day picture truly convincing. 

Bits of farm-life, in the course of a rainy day, offer 
excellent subjects. On most farms there are certain 
*‘chores”’ that are done when weather-conditions make 
work in the fields impossible. Chopping wood; sharp- 
ening scythe-blades, axes, sickles, etc.; mending har- 
ness; greasing axles and other work that is usually 
done in an open shed or near an open barn-door may 
be photographed with enough foreground to prove that 
it is raining outside. The observant camerist will find 
many other appropriate subjects in and around the 
farm. Not only is he in a position to obtain a good 
rainy-day subject, but he may chance upon an indoor- 
genre that will prove to be a masterpiece. 

Photographing through a store-window is a feasible 
and comfortable way to obtain many excellent sub- 
jects. Passersby who linger a moment to look into the 
window make good subjects if they are selected with 
care. Street-scenes with traffic may also be obtained 
in this manner. This method has the advantage that 
the camera is well-protected. Slight diffusion may be 
caused by the plate-glass window; but ona rainy day 
most objects are slightly diffused and this is no serious 
drawback. However, diffusion and distortion are not 
the same thing, and care should be taken to see that 
the plate-glass window does not distort the subject. 
Those camerists who are equipped with small pocket- 
cameras are in a position to obtain many original rainy- 
day pictures from automobiles, street-cars, motor- 
buses or wagons that are moving along with the traffic. 
From such points of vantage, it is possible to catch 
many bits of city-life that are beyond the reach of the 
camerist on the sidewalk. Moreover, city-traffic is a 
study in itself and particularly so in inclement weather. 

Modern high-speed lenses enable the camerist to 
undertake rainy-day subjects with greater certainty 
of success than ever before. One has but to note the 
marvelous effects obtained in present-day motion-pict- 
ure photography. Virtually no weather-condition pre- 
vents the motion-picture cameraman from obtaining 
technically and _ artistically excellent results. This 
success is due solely to the modern high-speed anastig- 
mat lens. However, even those camerists who still use 
the older types of lenses need not hesitate to make the 


attempt, for there are rainy-day subjects well within 
reach of their lenses. It is not so much the equipment 
as the ability to use it to advantage that ensures 
success in making rainy-day pictures. A moderate 
priced box-camera may yield as satisfactory a result 
as a more expensive outfit provided that the camerist 
knows the capabilities and limits of his instrument. 
Naturally, a mastery of the principles that control the 
accurate use of the lens and shutter with regard to 
exposure should be part of the worker’s preparation 
for this competition. He will find that it will be time 
well spent to obtain this information. The judges are 
well acquainted with the difficulties involved and 
these will be taken into due consideration. 

The technical equipment needed for successful rainy- 
day pictures includes a good exposure-meter—pro- 
vided that the worker has had little experience in this 
branch of photography—a high-speed anastigmat, if 
possible, but at least a rapid rectilinear lens and a 
camera that dampness will not affect. Some of the 
cheaper grades of cameras are made of combined card- 
board, wood and imitation-leather held together by 
glue. These instruments serve admirably in fair 
weather; but prolonged exposure to dampness or an 
actual wetting may render them useless. Of course, 
no matter how well a camera may be made or adapted 
to inclement weather, the camerist should protect his 
outfit in every way possible. It is amazing, sometimes, 
how much rough usage a camera will stand without 
in any way having its serviceability impaired. Then, 
again, a very little thing may put the best camera out 
of order. The responsibility of uniformly good results 
—technically and artistically—rests with the camerist 
and it is for him to be master of his equipment. 

This year we hope that workers will profit by 
George W. French’s example and seek rainy-day sub- 
jects in the country, at the seashore—anywhere in fact, 
so long as a wet pavement, a cab-stand, public-square 
or other hackneyed theme is omitted. It must be 
admitted that reflections on wet surfaces offer many 
unusual forms of pictorial material and for this reason 
workers are drawn to this form of rainy-day picture. 
In the past two competitions devoted to rainy-day 
subjects, a few workers attempted to combine artificial 
illumination with falling rain, and the results promised 
well, but they fell short of being up to standard. We 
hope that contestants will make other attempts to 
obtain such original themes. In every competition 
there is a tendency for workers to follow the beaten 
path of theme, treatment and technical manipulation. 
It would seem that the time had come to get out of 
the rut and strive for originality. Remember that 
simple little things often give an old theme a new in- 
terest! Many workers try too hard to obtain original- 
ity and others do not strive hard enough. There is a 
happy middle course which it will pay the camerist to 
study and to follow with due regard to his artistic and 
photographic equipment. 

Let me repeat that this year we hope that contest- 
ants will avoid the hackneyed rainy-day themes and 
contribute original ones. It will make the competi- 
tion of greater value to each worker and add greatly 
to the pleasure of readers, subscribers and judges. In- 
terest continues to grow in these monthly competi- 
tions and we hope that there will be a large number of 
pictures submitted. We are pleased to note that our 
many readers and subscribers appreciate the educa- 
tional value of these monthly competitions. Moreover, 
whether a contestant wins a prize or not, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that in the preparation of his 
picture he has gained artistic and technical knowledge. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 334 
to and including 314 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 

se of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed December 31, 1919 


First Prize: F. H. Rodgers. 
_ Second Prize: Bernice Krouse. 
Honorable Mention: Charles F. Adams. 


The Beginner and Many Cameras 


Tue article, “Keep that Camera!”’ by C. B. Weed, 
in February Puoto-Era, pointed a moral if it did not 
adorn a tale. It was particularly applicable to the 
beginner and the springtime of the year when camera- 
neophytes prepare themselves to conquer new photo- 
graphic worlds. If the preceding year’s activities have 
resulted in failure, the beginner is very apt to condemn 
his equipment and to believe that an entirely new out- 
fit will solve his photographic difficulties. 

There is an old saying to the effect that the quickest 
way to meet a difficulty is to go through it. This is 
precisely the suggestion I would give the beginner who 
believes that repeated changes of photographic equip- 
ment will bring success. I am very sure that in my 
school-days I would have made little progress had my 
teacher suggested a new study every time that I failed 
to pass an examination. Before I was permitted to 
advance, I had “to make good” in the study that I 
failed in—this was the “law and the prophets” in 
those days. I left no deadwood behind me; and, 
when I did advance, it was with a clean slate. Hence, 
to give a beginner a new camera because he has failed 
with the outfit he has been using, does not appear, to 
me, to be the ideal solution of the problem. 

Let us assume that a beginner has had fair success 
with a 214 x 314 folding-camera equipped with a menis- 
cus-achromatic or single lens. However, he is dissat- 
isfied and—as often happens—blames his equipment. 
Without tracing the difficulty to the right source, he 
buys a new 314 x 414 outfit equipped with a rapid rec- 
tilinear or anastigmat lens and begins all over again, 
only to find that his new venture brings him no nearer 
success. Again, he blames the equipment instead of 
himself. This procedure may be repeated indefinitely 
until the beginner either consigns all things photo- 
graphic to the ash-barrel or by mere chance becomes a 
successful amateur photographer. 

It should not be necessary for me to go into detail 
with regard to the utter fallacy of believing that a 
repeated change of photographic equipment is the 
shortest road to the making of good pictures. On the 
other hand, I do not wish to be misunderstood as ad- 
vising the use of only one camera. My conviction 
based on practical experience is that the mastery of 
one camera at a time is the surest way to attain thor- 
ough photographic knowledge. The beginner who can 
make a good picture with an ordinary box-camera is 
ready to advance to a folding one equipped with a 
better lens; and, when he has mastered this, he should 
be well prepared to use the more complicated de lure or 
reflecting-cameras. It should be obvious that to omit 
the intermediate steps of preparation is to court fail- 
ure. And, yet, how many beginners attempt to force 
open the door of photographic success by the jimmy 
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NOVEMBER 


F. H. RODGERS 


FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


of an expensive outfit that they cannot manipulate 
intelligently! 

How much better it is for the tyro to “make haste 
slowly’’-—to decide at the outset that he will look 
within before he looks without for causes of failure. 
The principles of optics, stops, exposure, developing, 
printing and enlarging may be learned by using a 
simple box-camera. It is not necessary to own an 
expensive outfit. However, if the principles of pho- 
tography are mastered by means of a moderate-priced 
camera, the beginner is in a position to advance rapidly 
in each successive step because he knows what he is 
doing, and why. 

When the beginner has advanced successfully to the 
point where he can use most standard hand-cameras, 
he is in a position to select one or more equipments that 
will meet his needs. In such a case, I believe that 
several cameras equipped for special work, such as 
speed-pictures, portraits, soft-focus landscapes or 
genres may become of much practical value to the 
amateur photographer, for he is a beginner no longer. 
One of the new 4 x 5 view-cameras put on the market 
recently, should be included by the camerist who can 
afford it. This outfit is ideally adapted to several 
branches of photography, as it is fitted with a long 
bellows-extension, large, roomy front-board and 
strongly made. A reflecting-camera that is not too 
heavy and bulky is an excellent addition to the general 
equipment. Obviously, such a camera is best adapted 
to speed-photography. Another very effective camera 
to have is one of the small, compact vest-pocket in- 


struments equipped with an anastigmat lens and high- 
grade between-the-lens shutter. 

There is no lens or camera that will meet every pho- 
tographic requirement, and the beginner who must 
limit his expenditures should select an outfit that has 
the widest possible range. What this equipment should 
be is for the beginner himself to decide, and how is he 
to determine this important matter, unless he has had 
practical experience? No doubt, it is evident to the 
reader that the one-camera method is best for the neo- 
phyte until he can stand on his photographic feet. 
However, as soon as he is able, financially and other- 
wise, to use two or more cameras to advantage, let 
him do so, by all means. Nothing increases the pleas- 
ure of photography more than variety of equipment 
and subject; but, at the same time, nothing tends 
more to scattered interest unless the camerist is prac- 
~ systematic and eager to advance along definite 
ines. 

After all is said and done, it is the individual begin- 
ner who must decide how and when to increase his 
equipment. However, with the aid of camera-clubs 
and a reliable photographic magazine he should be able 
to determine whether or not he has “made good” with 
the camera he may have at the time. Common sense 
will tell him that the possession of three cameras will 
do him no good, unless he is proficient in the use of one. 
As I have said many times, photography is an art and 
a science, and even a beginner should understand the 
significance of this important fact. 

A. H. B. 
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ROLLING WAVES 


BERNICE KROUSE 


SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


The Lens-Stop 


BrGINNERS are often puzzled by the various markings 
on camera-shutters and lenses. A writer in Kodakery 
has attempted to clear up the matter for the beginner 
and this contribution is of much practical help to every 
owner of a camera. 

Photographic lenses are fitted with stops of various 
sizes. These stops, which are also known as dia- 
phragms, are used to regulate the amount of light that 
passes through the lens. A large stop will allow more 
light to pass through the lens than a small one, just 
as a large window allows more light to enter a room 
than a small window does. 

The exposure needed to obtain a correctly timed nega- 
tive depends on the intensity or brilliancy of the light that 
reaches the film, and since the size of the stop affects the 
volume of the light that passes through the lens it is im- 
portant for the photographer to know the relative ex- 
posure-values of the stops with which his lens is fitted. 

There are two systems of marking lens-stops: The 
U. S. (Uniform System) is ordinarily used on rec- 
tilinear lenses, and its markings are based on the re- 
lation between the area of the stop and the focal 
length of the lens, and the F/-system is in virtually 
universal use on anastigmat lenses, and its markings 
are based on the relation between the diameter of the 
effective stop-opening and the focal length of the lens. 

Different numerals are used to express the relative 
values of the stops in these two systems, but in both 
systems all stops that bear a higher number than U.S.4 
or F/8 admit just half as much light as the next 
lower numbered stop. This means that for all higher 
numbers of stops the exposure must be doubled when 
the stop-indicator is moved from any one stop-number 
to the next higher number and must be halved when 
the indicator is moved from any stop-number to the 


next lower number. To illustrate: should the correct 
exposure be 1/25 of a second through stop 16 it would 
be 1/50 of a second through stop U.S.8 or F/11, and 
1/12 of a second through stop U.S.32 or F/22. 

The numerals used to mark the stops in the U.S. 
and F/-systems are listed in the first two columns of 
the accompanying table. 

In the third column the values of these stops are 
compared with the exposure-value of F/8 (U.S.4) 
which is the largest stop on rectilinear lenses. 

The last column translates these values into actual 
exposure fractions, taking 1/25 of a second through 
stop 16—the usual exposure for ordinary landscape- 
subjects in sunlight—as a standard. 

Lens-stops that are marked 4.5, 5.6, 6.3 and 7.7 are 
only used on anastigmats. 

No photographic shutter has all the speed-markings 
listed in the last column; but the correct exposure can 
always be given by using the stop that the available 
shutter-speed calls for, and, if 1/10 should be used in 
place of 1/12, 1/5 in place of 1/6 or 1/2 in place of 1/3 
the latitude of the film will take care of the slight error. 


CoMPARATIVE Stop VALUES 


Exposure- Comparative 
F/ US. Value Exposures 
4.5 1.25 3 1/330 
5.6 2 oO 1/200 
6.3 2.5 6 1/160 
3.7 9 1/110 
8 + 1 1/100 
2 1/50 
16 16 4 1/25 
22 32 8 1/12 
32 64 16 1/6 
45 128 32 1/3 
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THE CQRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


A Call for Practical Articles 


Tue editor of this department believes that there are 
many readers of PHoro-Era who will be glad to co- 
operate with him to make The Crucible an eminently 
helpful department and to widen its scope. To this 
end, we will offer each month a three-month subscrip- 
tion to any reader who contributes the most practical 
and helpful article of not more than three hundred 
words. We are specially desirous to receive items that 
are new, technical and of scientific value. Contribu- 
tions, other than the winning article, that possess suffi- 
cient merit will be published with full credit to the 
author. It is not necessary that contributions be of 
special literary merit, as the editor wil! edit—when 
necessary—all material submitted to this department. 
Although items of technical interest are desired, we 
do not desire articles that involve highly scientific 
chemical and technical formule or to discuss subjects 
in language that is incomprehensible to the average 
amateur or professional photographer. In_ short, 
it is the editor’s aim to make this department un- 
usually interesting and to avoid “dry-as-dust”’ arti- 
cles that would interest only the trained chemist or 
physicist. The hearty co-operation of every reader 
of Puoro-Era is asked in order that we may make 
this department of exceptional practical value and 
interest at the very outset. 


That Phenomenal Mirror-Photograph 


Epiror or Puoro-Era MaGazine: 

I chanced to see an article in December, 1919, PHoro- 
Era, ““A Phenomenal Mirror-Photograph,” and am 
glad you printed same, inasmuch, as this has been a 
pet idea of mine for several years. I have explained 
several times my views of the possibility of this problem 
to friends, but they always looked at me as if I belonged 
to the Fourth Dimension and Perpetual Motion cranks. 
I have believed for some time that the ideal photograph 
of the future would not depend on chemical action by 
light at all, but would be made by optical induction on 
a smooth metallic plate like silver or aluminum. This 
conclusion was based on the present Electron Theory 
of Light, Heat and Electricity, which explains in the 
most satisfactory way of any theory, the various elec- 
trical phenomena. According to this theory, the outer 
orbits or rings of electrons surrounding the atom nu- 
cleus, absorb the different wave-lengths of light by 
induction, and generate a new wave, or waves of al- 
most the same intensity and frequency, the combined 
waves forming an image of the object in mirror, with 
all shades of color as an electron will vibrate in unison 
with any wave-length. Now, if the electrons that form 
this image could be screened from the internal forces 
of the controlling atom, they should retain their fixed 
positions, responding only to the waves of light their 
new arrangement was tuned to by the record object. 
This fixing of the electrons might be accomplished by 
the aid of an outside electric force, and the addition of 
a small quantity of some other element to the metallic 
plate to neutralize or stabilize the atomic structure. 
To make this clearer, I will offer the following analogy 
as a parallel case. A coil of copper wire known as a 


solenoid, or a piece of soft iron, has all the properties 
of a permanent magnet, when a current of electricity 
flows in the coil or around the iron. But steel with a 
small quantity of carbon will fix the electron-orbits and 
maintain the magnetism against the internal forces of 
the atom. If the mirror-image your correspondent 
mentioned was a reality, it must have been recorded by 
induction, as lightning has tremendous inductive ef- 
fects and practically no chemical action. 
Frep Tate. 


To Overcome Spots in Negative 


DovustTLess, many other amateurs have felt the use- 
lessness of trying to retouch a negative that has a great 
many clear spots in the sky. Some time ago a vaca- 
tion-negative—impossible to make over—was brought 
to me for enlarging. A contact print was made first, 
and some thirty or forty black spots “‘adorned”’ the 
sky which was an even pale gray. A few spots in a 
tree at one side of the picture and some in the rolling 
waves were easily disposed of; then a sample print 
was made, by contact. The sample print was cut on 
the horizon-line—being of water it was straight—and 
then cut about the tree. The top half, or sky, was held 
in place, while an enlargement was made. It was 
found that the edge of the cut paper made a line on 
the print. This line was eliminated by using a piece 
of absorbent cotton moistened in bleaching-solution 
such as is used in the sulphide-toning process. This 
left the sky free of specks, clear white, in fact. Then 
several subsequent enlargements were made in the 
same way. After development, but before fixing, the 
sky was fogged slightly. Then, after fixing, or at any 
time later, the cotton with bleaching-solution was used 
to obliterate the line around the tree, and to change the 
dull, gray sky into light and dark areas, giving it a 
cloudy look, much more pleasing than a clear white or 
an even gray. If too much is bleached out, it may be 
redeveloped with cotton, wet with developer and di- 
luted with water. This method can be used in one way 
or the other until the desired effect is produced. Prints 
should be washed thoroughly afterwards. In case the 
bleaching is not done until after the prints have been 
washed and dried, they should be soaked a few min- 
utes before bleaching them. 

GitmMan Lane. 


Old Hypo Fixing-Baths 


In Mr. Greene’s article on a small finishing-plant. 
we find these words: ‘Theoretically, the amount of 
silver which could be recovered from a tank filled with 
exhausted hypo, would be worth some trouble: the 
fact that the tank must be used every day and the 
silver has to be precipitated as a sulphide makes me 
doubt the advisability of bothering with it.” 

Now, practically recovering the silver from old hypo 
baths is one of the simplest processes in photography, 
and may be of great value where a large trade is done. 

In my own small practice, I simply take an old fix- 
ing-bath, pour it into a wide-mouth bottle or basin, 
and place a strip of zinc into the solution, suspended by 
a bend at the end of the strip. This is left for a few 
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days, and then the clear liquor is poured off and the 
thick residue filtered. The zinc is clean-scraped before 
putting into the next bath. This season I gathered 
eleven and one-half ounces, for which the Sheffield 
Smelting Co. sent me 19s. 2d. 

What I would impress on Mr. Greene and our assist- 
ants is to take care of your old fixing-baths. If you are 
using plates, film and paper by the thousands, you may 
gather a ten-pound note by the end of the year. 


Henry Homan, in The British Journal. 


Fixing in Thirty Seconds 


At a meeting of the Royal College of Science Chem- 
ical Society on Friday last, November 28, at South 
Kensington, Mr. K. Hickman gave a lecture on 
“Photographic Pastimes from the Chemist’s View- 
Point.” 

The lecture—as reported in the “‘Times”—opened 
with a demonstration in flashlight-photography. A 
“snap” of the audience was made, and also a photo- 
graph of the chairman. The plates were then given a 
rapid development with a lightning wash; fixation in a 
fixing-solution, effective in thirty seconds, recently dis- 
covered by the lecturer; a further washing for two 
minutes, in which time the hypo was removed by dilute 
permanganate; a bath for two minutes in formaline- 
solution, after which the plate was rinsed, dried in a 
stream of hot air from a machine of the lecturer’s 
design; and finally printed on a lantern-plate. Thus, 
within half an hour of the exposure a lantern-slide 
photograph of the chairman was projected on the 
screen. 

Later, Mr. Hickman dealt with the screen-plate 
method of color-photography, which, he said, by its 
simplicity and the beauty of its productions had ousted 
all other methods for amateur-work. The lecturer 
projected many examples of slides made by the Paget 
process,—flower and scenic studies, and portraits. 


Reducing Prints on Gaslight Paper 


PerHAPs we may permit ourselves to supplement a 
remark of one of our contributors, recently, adds The 
British Journal, editorially, to the effect that he was 
unable to recommend any preparation or formula for 
reducing the depth of gold-toned printing-out paper 
prints which had been printed too dark. In our expe- 
rience the persulphate reducer is one which works excel- 
lently for this purpose. If our contributor’s view is 
that no reducer can be used on an over-printed toned 
printing-out paper print without affecting its color, 
then we are bound to agree with him, but at the same 
time the persulphate reducer, although readily effect- 
ing the required reduction in depth, alters the color of 
the print rather favorably than otherwise. It is some 
years now since we used it, but we still clearly recollect 
the excellent tone, something in the direction of a cold 
black, which is produced by it. Another reducer 
which has a very similar action, and in our experience 
is quite satisfactory in use, is that worked out by Mr. 
Haddon, and consisting of about ten grains of potas- 
sium ferricyanide and twenty grains of ammonium sul- 
phocyanide dissolved in four or five ounces of water. 
It cannot be denied that these reducers are inadequate 
when the object is to reduce, for example, one of a 
dozen prints in order that the whole lot may be iden- 
tical; but they have their use in cases where a single 
print is being made and where a mistake in printing, 
unless it can be rectified, may lead to some consider- 
able loss of time in taking a second impression. 


The Belitski Reducer for Negatives and 
Bromides 


In disagreeing with “Practicus’’ who recommends 
Farmer’s reducer, Harold Baker writes in The British 
Journal as follows: 


““My experience with Farmer’s reducer is exactly 
contrary. When I wished to reduce a hard negative 
I used it so strong that it acted very rapidly, so rapidly 
in fact that the dish had to be violently rocked to en- 
sure even action over the whole of the plate, and I 
always kept one finger under a corner of the negative 
so that I could snatch it out of the reducer and hold it 
under a strong flow of water from the tap, which was 
kept running during the whole time, so that not a 
second should be lost in turning on the water. The 
whole time of the reduction would not exceed ten sec- 
onds on many occasions. But if I wished to reduce 
the shadows without affecting the highlights I used it 
so dilute that the operation would take ten minutes 
or longer. I have quite given up using this reducer, 
except when I wish to make a negative more brilliant 
to put sparkle into a lantern-slide which is muddy. 

‘*For the last year or two I have used another reducer 
for softening contrast; it is known as Belitski’s. It 
works very evenly, attacks the dense parts first, or it 
appears to do so, and reduces the shadows only when 
a great amount of reduction is attempted. It is the 
best reducer of bromide prints I have ever used. It 
will keep in good condition for months in the dark- 
room, is always ready for use, and may be used re- 
peatedly till exhausted. 

“It is made by dissolving potassium ferric oxalate 22 
grains, and sodium sulphite 18 grains, in water 1 ounce. 
When dissolved, a blood-red solution is formed. To 
this are added a few crystals of oxalic acid. As soon as 
the red solution turns green, it is poured off the crystals, 
which may be thrown away. Finally, hypo, 120 grains 
in 14 ounce of water, is added, and the reducer is ready 
for use. Negatives may be put into it as soon as they 
are fixed, unless they have been developed with pyro, 
and the fixing-bath discolored with pyro. In such 
cases, it is advisable to wash the negative before reduc- 
ing, to avoid an ink-colored stain formed by pyro still 
remaining in the film and the iron salt in the reducer. 
As a matter of fact, ink is really made by mixing gallic 
and iron compounds. As the solution keeps indefinitely 
in the darkroom, it is convenient to make up fifty or 
more ounces at a time, and it is then always ready to 
reduce either negatives or prints. I have not tried it 
for print-out silver papers, but I should think that it 
would work equally well with them. It is convenient 
to make up this reducer with a smaller proportion of 
water when making a stock-solution, as it works rather 
slowly for negatives if used at the strength given above, 
but it should be diluted considerably for bromide prints. 
It will not reduce toned bromides. 

“‘Ammonium persulphate has never been a favorite of 
mine, as it has always been so erratic in my hands, and 
has more than once ruined a negative, and the Belitski 
reducer has proved a good substitute. This latter is 
most useful when making a series of negatives on pan- 
chromatic plates, for instance, when it seems almost 
impossible to obtain even density, in spite of all precau- 
tions in using exposure-meters, standard developers, 
and timing-development; the density of the negatives 
will persist in coming of different densities. It is then 
that this reducer is so useful, because the denser ones 
can be brought down gradually to the proper density 
without upsetting the proper gradation. I think that 
professional photographers would find it a most useful 
addition to the darkroom solutions.” 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


E. T. Z—The general opinion is that glycin 
gives the finest grain negative; but scientifically 
it has been proved that there is no appreciable differ- 
ence in grain size with the various developers, except 
with paraphenylendiamin, which is very little used. 
Glycin has the advantage that it is not affected, as 
regards rate of development, by air dissolved in water. 
It works cleanly, and provided the time of develop- 
ment is not prolonged unduly, it gives soft negatives 
very suitable for enlarging. An excellent formula is: 


Sodium sulphite................ oz. 
Potassium carbonate........... 23 oz. 


Rub the glycin and sulphite into a cream with about 
10 ounces of water, then add the carbonate and add the 
rest of the water. This takes about ten times the 
normal time of development to obtain the same degree 
of contrast. 

With reference to the rodinal query, assuming that 
Kodelon is paramidophenol, there is no reason why a 
good developer should not be made on the lines sug- 
gested; but as a paramidophenol base is precipitated 
from the sulphate or hydrochloride, and Kodelon is 
probably the latter, by an alkaline sulphite, one might 
stir such a mixture forever and the only result would 
be a slow oxidation of the paramidophenol and the 
formation of a dark color. The proper way to make 
this developer is to dissolve the sulphite in warm water 
not above 100° F., and add the Kodelon and stir for 
about one minute and then add the solution of caustic 
potash in small quantities, stirring well for about 15 
seconds after each addition, until a perfectly clear solu- 
tion is obtained. The resultant solution may be 
slightly colored, but this is of small moment, as when 
diluted for use it will be practically white. 


S. B. H.—Complete instructions and formulz 
to produce a bromoi! print—from the time that 
the bromide print is made to the pigmenting stage 
—calls for rather a long reply. The best plan would 
be to obtain the “* Wellington Handbook” published by 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward, Elstree, Herts, Eng- 
land. We have in stock, ‘The Oil and Bromoil Proc- 
esses”’ by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and S. L. Coul- 
thurst at 75c. per copy postpaid. These books con- 
tain a mass of useful information, full instructions for 
making bromoil prints, including formule. In brief, 
the process consists of bleaching a thoroughly fixed, 
washed and dried bromide print in a bleacher, for 
which the following is a good formula: 10% sulphate 
of copper-solution, 6 drams; 10% potassium bichro- 
mate solution, 2 drams; 10% potassium-bromide solu- 
tion, 4 drams; pure hydrochloric acid, 2 drops; water, 
9 ounces. This should be used at a temperature of 
from 65 to 75 degrees Fahrenheit. After bleaching, 
the print is washed in water at a temperature of 70 to 
80 degrees Fahrenheit and fixed in sodium hyposul- 
phite, 1 ounce; sodium sulphite (crystal), 4 ounce; 
water up to 10 ounces; also at a temperature of 75 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is next washed in water of the 
same temperature and should then be ready for pig- 
menting: or the print can be dried after bleaching, 


and re-soaked for an hour in warm water when required 
for pigmenting. 

W. P. J.—The fitting of a Compound shutter 
to a lens—provided that the lens itself remains the 
same—should not upset the focusing-scale. How- 
ever, without knowing exactly what has been done we 
cannot say whether it has done so or not. It may be 
that the only difference is that the lens is at a slightly 
different distance from the plate, in which case a move- 
ment of the scale bodily—or else a movement of the 
pointer by itself—would be all that is necessary. On 
the other hand, the shutter may have been fitted in 
such a way that it has altered the separation between 
the two component parts of the lens. This would have 
the effect of altering the focal length of the lens and 
would mean that an entirely new scale would have to 
be made. Were the camera ours we should remove all 
the film from it, place a piece of groundglass so that the 
ground surface of the glass occupied exactly the posi- 
tion of the surface of the film, open the lens to full 
aperture and focus it some evening on the flame of a 
candle placed at various measured distances away. 
By covering the focusing-scale with a piece of gummed 
paper for the time being and marking on it the distances 
at which different objects were sharp, you would be 
able to determine whether a new scale was necessary. 

R. C.—To reproduce a negative it is not neces- 
sary to photograph a print. A negative can be repro- 
duced by making a glass-positive from it—exposing an 
ordinary plate under the ‘negative by contact in a 
printing-frame and then by developing and fixing it in 
the usual way. From this positive a fresh negative is 
made by a repetition of the process. It is very im- 
portant in both cases to expose and to develop cor- 
rectly. The exposures are usually very short—not more 
than a very few seconds to the light of a candle at a 
distance of four or five feet. The exposing and devel- 
oping must be done in the darkroom. 

B. L. C.—Portraits may be made in a small 
room and with a roll-film camera. However, no 
lens-system can exercise a favorable influence in the 
case of a room which is too small. If you can get only 
seven feet from your sitter, you will not be able to do 
anything very much in the way of portraiture. 
Whether you use a roll-film camera or not would make 
no difference in the quality of the results, except in 
this respect that for indoor-portraiture a camera 
which does not admit of the image being focused on 
the groundglass is radically unsuitable. We do not 
mean by this that portraits cannot be made with it; 
they may be made with any camera; but the photog- 
rapher can hardly hope to do serious work under such 
limitations. The principal requirements for a lens for 
indoor-portraiture are a large aperture and a focal 
length which is not too long for the room chosen. Only 
head-and-shoulder portraits should be attempted in 
such a room. 

W. R. M.—There are several books on profes- 
sional photography that would interest you. 
‘Professional Photography”’ by C. H. Hewitt, in two 
volumes, $1.50 postpaid, is a good text-book that 
teaches the rudiments. Although written several 
years ago, Mr. Hewitt’s work is of great value to the 
beginner in portraiture. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MaGazineE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


Boys with Dutch get-up, curly hair and socks seem 
an incongruity when placed in a meadow. The 
camera-man evidently has insisted on perfect stillness 
and attention; even the dog is on good behavior. The 
little boy is in an awkward position. Had he been on 
the ground playing with the dog and the older boy 
an interested onlooker, how much more human the 
general result would have been. The large stone be- 
hind the dog’s head should have been removed or 
darkened in the print. The technical work is admi- 
rable. The sky-rendering, the diffusion of the trees, 
the choice of lighting and general tone are all fine. 
The strong horizontal lines are subdued by the ver- 
ticals of the figures and the post at the right. There is 
too much angularity to the composition—a stilted pict- 
A. Barrorp. 

P.S. This is my first attempt as an “art-critic.” 
I have always been extremely interested in this de- 
partment and believe that it is a great help to aspiring 
pictorialists. 


Tuts picture, with its snappy contrasts, gives an 
effect similar to a wash-drawing and is very effective, 
though the art-editor is likely to explain that a softer 
paper or a longer exposure would give more detail in 


the shadows and, consequently, less contrast. I 
would sympathize with Mr. Dunning, were such a 
criticism offered: it would be almost as if an advertise- 
ment were criticized for being conspicuous. 

Cover the lower part of the picture (114 inches) and 
the remainder will be found “easier to look at.” The 
figures of the children would no longer divide interest 
with the dog. The reposeful camera-consciousness of 
the dog belies the appearance of naturalness and activ- 
ity in the children. It is hazardous to suggest how the 
dog should have been placed; but artistically, at least, 
he must feel the weight of the children suspended above 
his back. 

If, in addition to curtailing the foreground as sug- 
gested, Mr. Dunning were to transform (on the nega- 
tive) the top of the dog’s head with the rock behind it 
into a part of the field, and soften the white line at left 
of the smaller boy, two distracting features would be 
removed and a successfully harmonious picture be the 


result. Winn W. Davipson. 


Owrne to the height of the fence, it is difficult to 
group all of the elements in one picture. However, 
I believe, the picture could be improved by having 
the operator stand farther from the subject, and hold 
the camera about six feet from the ground (using a 
direct-view finder) and by eliminating the dog. Rais- 
ing the camera, would cause the background to separate 
from the fence-rail. To stand farther back, would 
allow the photographer to leave more space at the left 
and top. Were the dog removed, we would eliminate 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


a disturbing element by placing all of the attention on 
the children, and not on the dog. We would then 
remove the disturbing foreground by trimming, and 


leave the right side intact. 


A NICE, clean, clear-cut and yet not too sharp picture. 
The boys and dog too nearly occupy the center of the 
print. The upright post of the fence, unfortunately, 
is entirely too pronounced and, if it were cut out 
entirely, the print would be greatly improved. If the 
stone, immediately back of the dog’s head, could not 
have been moved, then the dog’s position should have 
been changed, as this gives it a most peculiar look until 
one has figured out that it is the stone which produces 
this peculiar effect. 

The dog and little fellow are looking directly into the 
eye of the camera; and the larger boy, while looking 
away from the camera, still appears to be posing for 
his picture. If the three could have been posed to be 
interested in each other, or one single thing attracting 
their several attentions, it seems to the writer that a 
more nearly perfect picture could have been obtained, 
eliminating, of course, that very objectionable post. 

Ernest J. Fox. 


It is certainly refreshing to see such perfect tech- 
nique as is evidenced by Mr. Dunning’s print. The 
exposure, lighting, values and all the other technical 
problems seem to have been worked out with much 
skill. The photograph contains three charming por- 


traits; nevertheless, it is not a successful picture be- 
cause it violates the very essence of composition— 
principality. Here the two boys and the dog each 
strive for preéminence and, as a result, the observer is 
bothered by the contending elements. Aside from 
that, the figures are placed in the most unstable of all 
forms of composition, 7.e. the inverted triangle. An- 
other thing, the bars have no visible support on the 
left, so that one subconsciously fears for the safety of 
the youngsters. Also, the black patch in the lower 
left corner is rather disagreeable. As it stands, the 
picture is a good record, but not a pictorial photograph. 
JosePH CoBuRN SMITH. 


THE subject of this picture is wonderfully expressive 
and natural; but is not well brought out. The child 
sitting on the top rail would be of more advantage if 
it were standing on the ground in front of the fence 
looking up at the other child. A longer exposure 
would give more detail in the shaded faces of the chil- 
dren and thus more expressiveness of the main theme 
—the adventurousness of childhood. The dog, a very 
indifferent guardian of his youthful charges, would 
add to the picture if sitting in front of the fence with 
his attention fixed on the climbers. The top rail of 
the fence should not be in direct line with and hiding 
the horizon. The camera should be lowered thus put- 
ting the horizon between the rails and accentuating the 
height of the fence. The heavy black border should 
be removed. Ecsert H. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Tue criticism directed at the average popular-mag- 
azine cover, because of the inevitable picture of a pretty 
girl, with the appearance of limited intelligence does 
not apply to PHoto-Era. The instances when an 
example of female loveliness has adorned the front- 
cover of this publication are extremely rare, and even 
then character and significance have been strongly in 
evidence. In the present case, the picture (repeated 
on page 129) offers material for earnest contemplation 
and visual enjoyment. The Editor must plead igno- 
rance regarding Beth Beri, the model for “‘ Ariadne”’; 
but if the latter be the young woman who, in Greek 
mythology, is associated with Theseus in his adventure 
in the Cretan labyrinth, then the scene pictured by 
the artist, Louis Fleckenstein, the well-known photo- 
pictorialist, is easily explained. It must be the mo- 
ment when, deserted by Theseus on the island of 
Naxos, Ariadne is overcome by despair and contem- 
plates self-destruction. The scene has been well 
“‘staged”’ by Mr. Fleckenstein and also admirably in- 
terpreted. Both artists share the credit for this ar- 
tistic accomplishment. 

The frontispiece is one of a series of pictures that 
accompany the story of an actor-photographer (Ham- 
ilton Revelle, pages 132 to 137) and, in historic interest, 
may still be associated with the recent national holiday, 
February 22. The significance of Mr. Revelle’s pic- 
torial achievements—particularly the three full-page 
plates, published in this issue through the courtesy of 
the Century Company, New York City—will be ap- 
preciated after a perusal of the interesting narrative 
of his photographic experiences. Of the author’s force- 
ful personality, as expressed in these large plates, there 
is obvious proof. It is pleasing and instructive, also, 
to observe that he applies the principles of his (the 
histrionic) art to the art of pictorial photography, 
which would prove that a true and finished artist— 
whether a painter, sculptor, musician, poet or actor— 
can express himself successfully through the medium 
of photography, especially when he is so accomplished 
an executant as Mr. Revelle. Here, then, we have an 
object-lesson of the importance of a camerist’s ability 
not only to create a picture (the initial stage of finding 
and developing the theme or subject), but still further 
to express his individuality through his printing- 
medium; for Mr. Revelle prefers to prepare his own, 
as do Macnaughtan, Anderson and other distinguished 
photo-pictorialists. Data contained in the article. 

Herbert B. Turner presents an alluring topic, the 
photography of architectural treasures in Southern 
France (pages 115 to 125)—one which is not difficult 
of realization, for the Editor has heard that several 
Americans equipped with cameras will journey to the 
Midi de la France during the revival of foreign travel, 
the present summer, and visit the very places so well 
pictured and described by our friend and contributor, 
Herbert Bryant Turner. Data: France; May 15 to 
July 1; Richard Verascope 45x 107 mm; matched 
2%-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar lenses; stop, F/8; 1/75 
second; Eastman Rapid Orthochromatic (English); 
pyro; Artura Carbon Black and Wellington Chamois 
Soft; enlarged by Carl Zeiss Protar lens. 

Much of the charm of Katherine Bingham’s lake- 
view, page 131, lies in its elliptical arrangement. The 


foreground is extremely attractive, as are also the re- 
ceding planes beyond. Though relatively small, the 
picture makes an irresistible appeal by its pictorial 
beauty and thematic originality. 

What on earth are those Americans doing down 
there in Washington? This, perhaps, is what is worry- 
ing the birds of Freedom, whose fathers and forefathers 
have ever been on guard, ready to defend the Republic 
founded by George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Patrick Henry and other distinguished patriots of the 
War of Independence. 

These young masters of the air are evidently in a 
serious frame of mind; and well they may be! How- 
ever, we shall leave them to their meditations. No 
doubt, they will solve the problem of Americanism—a 
subject that appears to be misunderstood or not fully 
grasped by many natives of this broad land of ours. 
Would that these noble birds—symbols of courage, 
power and loyalty—would course the air and convey 
the message of lofty Americanism to every part of 
this troubled country or, if necessary, make it clear 
that no treachery against this government, no viola- 
tion of the Constitution and American rights will 
be tolerated. 

The picture has much pictorial merit other than 
technical excellence. The grouping of the birds is par- 
ticularly happy, and the absence of distracting details 
is to be highly commended. Data: Lafayette Na- 
tional Park, Mount Desert, Maine; July, 1919; 10 
A.M.; thin clouds in sky; 8 x 10 Century Camera; 
12-inch Voightlinder Dynar; at F/22; 1/5 second; 
Standard Orthonon plate; M.Q.; print on P. M. C. 
No. 6. The following account of Mr. Dockham’s 
exploit is reprinted from a Bar Harbor newspaper: 

**A. S. Dockham, the official photographer of the 
Lafayette National Park, has succeeded in making a 
photograph that will prove of great interest to nature- 
lovers, viz. of two young bald eagles in their nest near 
Eagle Lake. 

“The nest that was discovered during the winter by 
John Rich, one of the park-rangers, is in the top of a 
high maple about fifty feet from the ground. Mr. 
Rich found the nest when the parent-bird was building 
it, and it has been under observation during the spring. 
When the young eagles were hatched, Mr. Dockham 
decided to try to obtain a photograph of them in the 
nest. At first, he tried to put his camera in the top of 
a nearby tree; but this was found to be screened to a 
great extent by the foliage. He then brought a long 
extension-ladder to the spot with much difficulty and 
erected a platform on which the ladder was raised. 
The ladder-top was about sixty feet above the ground 
and commanded a fine view of the nest. He clamped 
his camera on the ladder and led a string from the 
shutter to the crotch of the tree about twenty feet lower. 
Here he stayed and watched the nest. He made about 
a dozen photographs, three of which were very suc- 
cessful. In order to obtain the photographs, he was 
forced to remain in the tree for about five hours. The 
eaglets moved around very little, and a long wait was 
necessary in order to get the pose desired.” 

“Sundown,” in the artist’s best style, appeals to us 
by reason of its well-expressed idyllic beauty. The 
arrangement and spacing are alike admirable. Page 139. 
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Although made nearly eighteen years ago, the fire- 
scene, page 140, is still a picture of absorbing interest. 
In the opinion of the artist, Horace A. Latimer, a con- 
spicuous picture of a spectacle like this—the curving 
lines of hose—should be included in the pictorial com- 
position, even if the principal object was made to occupy 
the middle of the picture-area. Thus the foreground 
seems to have sufficient solidity to bear the heavy 
burden of fire-engines, buildings and onlookers. To 
have raised the eye of the camera, thereby abbreviating 
the foreground, might have resulted in a commonplace, 
conventional theme. The scene lacks nothing in truth 
and in true pictorial quality. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Guy E. Ossorne, the author of “Meeting a 
Necessity,’ page 143, is another worker, who appears 
to have been influenced by Jean Frangois Millet, of the 
Barbizon school. He could scarcely have studied the 
work of a greater master—if such has been the case. 
The subject, method of expression and treatment sug- 
gest the intimacy of feeling so characteristic of the 
great French painter. But where balance often is 
obtained with the aid of color, in photography tone- 
values take its place. Here, however, the entrance to 
the cellar attracts undue attention; indeed the entire 
feature, with the door swung back against the wail, 
struggles for supremacy with the man at work. 
Divided pictorial interest, therefore, seems to be the 
means that has prevented a complete artistic triumph. 
Data: December 25, 1919; bright sunlight (on snow 
just outside the entrance); 81-inch T. R. Anastigmat; 
at stop F/16; 5 seconds; three thicknesses of chiffon 
over lens; shadows illuminated with 20 grains of 
flashpowder placed near camera; Hammer Extra 
Fast; pyro-soda; contact-print on Artura Iris Buff. 

Thomas Elsum’s effort, page 144, shows a sincere 
appreciation of the workingman’s fitness as an artist's 
model. So did the eminent French painters, Millet, 
L’Hermitte, Breton and Dagnan-Bouveret. Partici- 
pants in PHotro-Era competitions are showing excellent 
judgment in this respect. The pose, lighting and gen- 
eral treatment in Mr. Elsum’s picture are evidence of 
first-rate artistic ability. That the figure occupies the 
exact center of the picture-space is, perhaps, to be 
regretted. It is not a serious fault, however, for the 
whole left side of the picture is quite interesting. More 
space at the right, and less at the left, also a little added 
to the top, would certainly improve the general ap- 
pearance of the print. As to the titl—one more in 
keeping with the character of the subject would be 
preferable. Data: Indoors; reflected light; 3 seconds; 
lens at F/9; Orthonon Plate; enlarged on P. M. C. 
Bromide. 

Among the numerous meritorious Honorable Men- 
tions is Joseph Bonanno’s of what appears to be the 
waiting-room of a railway-station, with the figure of a 
man reading. The technical quality is admirable, 
although the back of the camera evidently was not 
plumb during the exposure. Data: Cambridge, 
Mass.; February; 1 p.m.; bright light; Ernemann 
1544 camera; 31-inch Doppell Anastigmat; 
stop, F/6; 1 second; Eastman film; M. Q.; enlarge- 
ment on P. M. C. No. 2. 

Nothing finer, with regard to composition and pic- 
torial effect, than “‘Fishing-weather,” page 146, has 
come from the well-filled portfolio of Geo. W. French. 
This picture appeared originally in July, 1918, PHoro- 
Era, but is used as an example of artistic interpreta- 
tion in connection with the next subject for competition. 


Data: August, 2.30 p.m.; rainy; 5x7 Tele-Photo 
Poco; rear lens of 9-inch B. & L. R. R.; stop, U.S. 
16; 2 seconds; Standard Plate; pyro; enlarged on 
P. M. C. No. 8; cloud printed in. 


Beginners’ Competition 


*“NOVEMBER,” page 149, certainly is a beautifully 
composed winter-scene. The connoisseur is pleased to 
observe how admirably the principal objects are placed, 
how they separate the picture-planes, and to admire 
the interesting and yet not obtrusive character of the 
young snow, not to neglect the short, curving road in 
the distance. Mr. Rodgers, the author of this highly 
satisfactory achievement, evinces an artistic under- 
standing and technical ability of a high order, and one 
is justified to expect from him as good, if not better 
things in the future. Data: Winnipeg City Park; 
early in November; between 3 and 4 p.m.; bright sun- 
light; speed Graphic, 3144 x 414; 5-inch Tessar Ic, 
F/4.5; stop, F/16; 8-time ray-filter; two seconds; 
Speed-Pack; Premo Tank-powders; enlargement on 
Eastman Bromide Rough. 

“Rolling Waves,” page 150, indicates the dark 
waters of the Northern Pacific coast in admirable per- 
spective, as seen from a rocky promontory. Whatever 
the cause, the camera was not held properly during 
exposure; and to trim the print as it should be, would 
mean to sacrifice a large part of the tree. Underex- 
posure, owing to the use of a ray-filter, is responsible 
for the black appearance of the near objects. Data: 
July, 1918; 1 p.m.; dull light; Premo Junior (244 x 314); 
34-inch achromatic lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second 
with ray-filter; Premo Film-Pack; pyro in tank; en- 
larged on P. M. C. Bromide No. 2. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is “‘Attention,” by C. F. 
Bellemere. 

Data: June; bright light; 4x5 Premo camera; 
rapid rectilinear lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
7 ramer Iso Medium; pyro in tray; P. M. C. Bromide 
No. 4. 


Flashlight Exposures 


Ir should not be forgotten when making flashlight- 
pictures, states the good, old British Journal, that the 
distance between the flash and the subject regulates the 
amount of power that is necessary to be consumed to 
give sufficient exposure—that is to say, when using a 
powder of which thirty grains will give a satisfactory 
negative of a head at five feet from the lamp, over an 
ounce would be required if the flash were removed to 
six times the distance, or thirty feet away. This can 
be seen by examining most flashlight-pictures of din- 
ners and meetings, in which the near figures will be 
seen to be over-exposed, while the more distant ones 
are almost in darkness. This indicates the desirability 
of firing the flash as near to the subject as is consistent 
with even illumination of both sides and keeping the 
flash out of the field of the lens. Some of the most 
successful results we have seen have been obtained by 
firing the flash behind a high screen halfway between 
the lens and the front of the group. Many photogra- 
phers, when working single-handed, are in the habit of 
firing the flash on a level with the camera, of course, 
at a good elevation, and in this case the shorter the 
focal length of the lens the more effective will be any 
given quantity of powder. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Story of a Lost Secret 


Ir happened fifteen years ago, during the days of 
freak-photography—now, Heaven be praised! a thing 
of the past. The heroine of this sad, tearful story was 
a photographer of eminent ability and international 
reputation. Portraiture and genre were her special- 
ties. At about that time she became identified with a 
coterie whose members went to extremes in the expres- 
sion of their ideas, and were regarded as fanatics. One 
of these devotees used to hold exhibitions of strange, 
mystic arrangements in his home. They hung on the 
walls, a lighted candle at the side of each freak. The 
visitor—compelled to subscribe to the regulations of 
the cult—slipped his feet into slippers and, holding a 
lighted taper in one hand and a lily in the other, rever- 
ently approached and examined one picture after an- 
other. Those were strange, awe-inspiring days. They 
are gone, but not forgotten. 

Mrs. X. was conservative in her expressions of ado- 
ration and, in her photographic practice contented her- 
self with imparting a reasonable degree of unconven- 
tionalism. Some of her impressions were really noble 
and poetic in conception. Her technical method, how- 
ever, was emphatically unique—a kind of uniformly 
nebulous haze characterizing her prints. The effect 
was not altogether displeasing, yet it was the source of 
much speculation among members of the coterie just 
what means she employed to produce it, and the ques- 
tion was politely, but firmly evaded by Mrs. X. As 
an examination of the prints revealed not the slightest 
clue to the mystery, the janitor who cleaned the studio 
each evening was pressed into service and instructed 
how to search the premises for evidence. He failed 
ingloriously. The conspirators next approached the 
printer; but when that worthy declared that only 
straight prints were produced in Mrs. X.’s studio, and 
that ‘it was all in the negative,” the investigation was 
abandoned. One day later, it was discovered that 
Mrs. X. had been overtaxing her strength and needed a 
studio-assistant. Her competitors were overjoyed, for 
they saw an opportunity to gain their point with the 
aid of a spy in the person of a capable and plausible 
young woman whom they “fixed” and sent to Mrs. X. 
as a candidate for the position of assistant studio-artist. 
The plot failed, for Mrs. X. decided to make her own, 
personal selection, which proved to be her niece—ener- 
getic, conscientious, incorruptible. One noon, Mrs. 
X. concluded that she would go home for the rest of the 
day, leaving the studio in charge of her niece, Miss K. 
It rained that day and, as no customers came, Miss K. 
obeyed instructions and dusted every article in the 
studio, including the large portrait-camera, inside and 
out. Peeking through the camera-lens, she noticed 
that it was dim. She promptly detached it, and gave 
it, also, a thorough cleaning, removing with an im- 
maculate chamois-skin the layer of dust that covered 
the outer and inner surfaces of the lens. Replacing the 
lens, she gave a sigh of satisfaction, knowing that her 

conscientious labors would greatly please her employer. 

Mrs. X. was on hand, the following morning, to make 
an important sitting at ten o'clock. After having 
posed her sitter, she raised the ample focusing-cloth and 
noticed an unusually brilliant image on the groundglass. 
She rushed to the front of the camera and feverishly 


unscrewed the lens. Looking through it, she uttered 
a loud cry and dropped to the floor in a faint. The 
secret that she had guarded successfully for several 
years had been discovered—'twas but a dusty lens! 


The Limit of Conceit 


No artist, perhaps, has ever exceeded Whistler in his 
manifestation of personal conceit. The story that is 
told about his opinion of one of his own pictures, when 
it was exhibited, with works by other artists, in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, London, many years ago, is 
matched in impudence by one that is remembered in 
connection with an old-time pictorialist, whose excres- 
cence of self-esteem embarrassed the size of his hat. 
It frequently fell off during moments of heated discus- 
sions on advanced photography. The story goes that 
he had a picture in an exhibition of what his opponents 
facetiously termed, “Freak-Photography,” in a New 
York art-store, about fifteen years ago. Meeting a 
friend who had just entered the place, and who was be- 
wildered by the large array of photographs, the apostle 
of high photographic art took him up to his picture 
that represented an Eve-like figure clasping a large 
glass-globe. After the friend had expressed his appre- 
ciation of the masterpiece, he asked the photographer 
if there were any other pictures he would advise him 
to look at. “‘Other pictures?” replied his majesty in 
a tone of horror, “Other pictures! There are no other 
pictures. You are through!” 


‘““What’s in a Name?”’ 


Reapers of PHoto-Era may remember the develop- 
ing-agent Elon, that was made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company and enjoyed much popularity, several years 
ago. All the same, I did not know, until quite recently, 
that this supposed trade-name was so highly esteemed, 
that it served as a baptismal name. Thus I read in 
The Sun of one Elon H. Hooker. 

Now that George Eastman has had additional fame 
thrust upon him, through his munificent gift of $11,- 
000,000 to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
being hailed as the Kodak King, I should not be sur- 
prised to hear, before long, that some prosperous 
Kodak dealer—if not our friend, Frank King—had his 
boy-baby christened “Kodak.” Thus, a generation 
hence, for instance, “‘Ladies and gentlemen, I now 
present to you the speaker of the evening, Mr. Kodak 


King 
Gh 


The Value of Photo-Era 


In answer to our request for certain back numbers 
we receive replies stating that we can be accommodated 
at fifty cents and upwards per copy. 

Here is a specimen reply: 

Pxoto-Era: In answer to your ad in the December 
1919 Puoro-Era, asking for back number of September 
1918, I let you know that I have this copy and that I 
will dispose of it for $1.25. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Help the Salvation Army! 


Ir is not necessary for us to remind our readers of 
the magnificent and self-sacrificing work that was 
done by the Salvation Army during the war. The 
same efficient organization is engaged in home service 
work which includes the care ‘‘of unfortunate mothers 
and nameless little children, hundreds of widows and 
orphans, thousands of convicts in prison-cells, tens of 
thousands of the homeless and friendless, countless 
numbers of America’s sick, crippled, unfortunate and 
misfit men, women, and children. The enemies now 


are the age-old foes of mankind—wickedness, degra- 
dation, poverty, sickness and misfortune. The soldier, 
sailor or marine may be back at desk, plow or machine; 
but the Salvation lad or lassie is still in the thick of the 
fight. From the morning to the evening of life there is 
no misfortune, no dark hour, but the Salvation Army 
stands ready with the helping hand, the simple, under- 
standing service.’ Every true American will step for- 
ward and see to it that the Salvation Army Home Ser- 
vice Fund of 1920 is many times oversubscribed. 
Contributions may be sent to the National Head- 
quarters, 122 West 14th Street, New York City or to 
local corps. 


George Eastman for President 


THE inevitable has occurred—George Eastman has 
been suggested by a Springfield (Mass.) newspaper as 
candidate for president of the United States. It is a 
fitting honor following the public announcement that 
he is the man who, for a number of years, known only 
as “Mr. Smith,” gave a munificent sum of money 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
was not only the founder of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, but he devoted all his ability and energy to the 
systematic and successful upbuilding of that remark- 
able institution—a task that could be accomplished 
only by a man of genius. As a captain of industry, a 
man of high character and exemplar of lofty American- 
ism, George Eastman has no superior, and it is but 
natural that, as the country is eagerly seeking men of 
that stamp to guide America out of the present mael- 
strom of confusion and mismanagement, he should be 
mentioned in so flattering a manner. But a man of his 
natural modesty and dislike of public display could 
scarcely be expected to consider the honor with which 
his name has been so recently associated. 


Spirit-Pictures by Kinematography 


Apropos of spirit-pictures, which, as an amusement, 
are again engaging the attention of amateur photogra- 
phers on both sides of the ocean, we reprint an article 
from July Puoro-Era, 1913, that appeared originally 
in an English cotemporary. 

“Considerable interest is being manifested in the 
latest kinematograph illusion, the ‘Kinoplastikon,’ 
which is now installed at the Scala Kinemacolor Thea- 
ter in Charlotte Street, London. The principle by 
which these spirit-pictures are produced reminds one 
of Professor Pepper’s ghosts, that created so much 
interest many years ago. 

“Here is a brief explanation of this new system 
of projection. In a fireproof chamber beneath the 
stage is the kinematograph projector, the rays of light 
from which strike a mirror placed some distance from 
the lens. The rays are then diverted by the mirror 
on to a semi-transparent medium which lies flat in an 
opening in the stage-flooring. This medium arrests 
the rays, but allows the projected picture to pass 
through until it falls on a large sheet of plate-glass 
placed immediately over the opening at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The light-rays are not de- 
tected by the audience, and the moving figures appear 
to stand out in relief on the stage; with the absence of 
a screen—the glass not being visible to the spectator— 
the illusion is complete. We understand that the 
making of the pictures for the Kinoplastikon involves 
but little expense and trouble, as all the actors are 
obliged to dress in white. The illusion has proved very 
successful in Vienna, where it was first shown, and it 
should come as a welcome addition to the excellent 
program already presented by Mr. Charles Urban 
at the Scala.” 


Photographers’ Association of New England 


WE have received reliable information that the an- 
nual convention, 1920, of the Photographers’ Associ- 
ation of New England is to be held September 27 to 
30, inclusive, at Springfield, Mass. The convention- 
program will be announced in due time. 


Herbert Bryant Turner En Tour 


Owr esteemed contributor, Herbert Bryant Turner, 
whose large and varied collections of photographs are 
due to their author's propensity for globe-trotting, had 
scarcely concluded a highly successful photographic 
visit to the landing-places of the Pilgrims—Province- 
town and Plymouth, Massachusetts—when he started 
off for Barbados, W. I. He took with him not only 
his family, but several photographic equipments with 
adequate material, so that during a month’s visit to 
this delightfully picturesque island, he is very likely to 
make a large number of typically beautiful pictures. 
Whereas Boston is chilly and blustering, during the 
month of March, Barbados is very, very hot, but filled 
with rare pictorial material. The trip to Barbados and 
back is said to be delightful. 
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SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPH 


Photographs Made Without Charge 


An interesting feature of the spirit-photographs 
made to order by Wm. Hope of Crewe, England, is 
the fact that he positively refuses to accept any pay- 
ment for them. Indeed, he is said to request that the 
customer sign a paper to that effect. There may be 
reasons for his generosity. First, the photographs— 
as may be seen by the accompanying illustration—are 
technical atrocities and, probably, he feels ashamed to 
ask for remuneration. Second, to treat the matter 
commercially, might offend the spirit of the departed 
whose portrait has been so obligingly impressed upon 
the photographic plate. Besides, the photographer, 
who poses as an unobtrusive, unsophisticated and in- 
genuous carpenter with no knowledge of photography, 
and acts his parts admirably, is undoubtedly a member 
of a syndicate which, through a nimble representative 
now appearing before gullible (interested) audiences in 
America, will divide the easily-won gold dollars among 
its members, including the innocent photographer. 
Fifty-fifty is the basis on which the enterprise proba- 
bly is managed. As to the alleged spirit-photographs 
—just look at them! What a calumny on a respectable 
spirit!) Who would be willing to have the spirit of a 
loved one return in such a guise? Some of the “spirits” 
invoked by the English photographer look like cut- 
throats or imbeciles, rather than gentle, honest beings 
of the vale beyond. 


A Lecture on Girls 


Our good friend and confrére, Edward F. 
Bigelow, A.M., Ph.D., editor of The Guide to 
Nature, announces that he has prepared “a 
new lecture for adults from a half century’s 
personal acquaintance, more careful observa- 
tions and a wider range of unique experiences 
with girls than by any other man in America. 
The lecture has a wide range of inspiration, 
education, philosophy and humor. It is by an 
experienced lecturer and in a class by itself. It 
is well adapted to Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ 
and Parents’ Associations and similar organiza- 
tions.” For terms and dates, address Edward 
F. Bigelow, Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 


The Cadbys in Switzerland 


Our London correspondents, the Cadbys, 
have been spending the winter at Miirren, 
Switzerland, after an absence of about six 
years, or since the outbreak of the World War. 
This famous summer- and winter-resort—dear 
to the heart of every Englishman who has been 
there—is situated high above the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley (5,500 feet) and affords a mag- 
nificent view of the Jungfrau range. The 
winter-sports are particularly alluring to English- 
men; but the Editor recalls several visits to 
this inspiring region—in 1889, 1902 and 1904— 
enjoying the wonderful scenery and the beau- 
tiful Alpine flora, as his camera-pictures help 
him very pleasantly to remember. 


A Lens-Innovation 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to 
an illustrated feature-article by a distinguished 
American amateur photographer, which is to 
appear in April PHoto-Era. The article will 
describe in detail an innovation in the manu- 
facture and use of lenses. 


Metropolitan Section of P. P. S. of New York 


Tue Metropolitan Section held its first informal 
dinner of the New Year at the Hotel Astor on the even- 
ing of January 14. The dinner was tendered to Mr. 
John H. Garo, of Boston, Mass. Our other guest was 
Dr. E. C. K. Mees, of the Research Laboratory of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

After the dinner, Mr. Dudley Hoyt, the chairman, 
addressed the members and spoke very feelingly of the 
support that was given him under the new order of 
things and was exceedingly gratified at the large at- 
tendance. Concluding his remarks, he introduced “‘the 
boy of yesterday, the workman of to-day,’’ Mr. Garo, 
who spoke interestingly in a reminiscent mood. 

Following Mr. Garo, Dr. Mees gave a very instruc- 
tive and interesting lecture on emulsion-making and the 
developing-agencies, illustrated with stereopticon-views. 

At the conclusion of his lecture, he answered many 
questions, and a rousing vote of thanks was extended 
to him. 

The section went on record as favoring the Daylight 
Saving-Law, and the secretary was instructed to notify 
Mr. Marcus Marks, President of the National Daylight 
Association to that effect. 

L. L. pe Anqutnos, Secretary. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Five hundred exposures a second! It is exhausting 
for an ordinary photographer to contemplate such 
hustling through of film. But we are asked to believe 
that this is the record in film-photography of two French 
scientists, MM. Abrahams and Bloch. They used 
electric sparks emitted by a special apparatus, and were 
able to take a detailed and accurate kinematograph- 
record of the track of a revolver-bullet. This invention 
will enable precise photographs to be made of every 
form of movement in the human organism. Really, 
one would hardly think such velocity necessary. Five 
hundred exposures a second! We repeat it almost with 
a sigh, and can only use the words of another story, 
and say “Let’s hope it isn’t true.” 

It has just been stated in the law-courts by Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt—no doubt, to the satisfaction of all 
but camera-men—that a photographer is neither an 
artist nor a professional man. The case arose on an 
appeal by Mr. H. C. Saunders, photographer of Vic- 
toria Street, London, against the ruling of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners, which held him liable for 
excess-profit duty. Mr. Saunders, it seems, regarded 
photography as a hobby, and in 1912 he took a studio 
in Victoria Street. During a period of three years, he 
made no profit. However, his sitters increased, and 
he now charges from 8 to 10 guineas for a single print, 
for the reason that he studies the sitter and composes 
the picture in his mind, doing just what a portrait- 
painter would do. The Solicitor-General said that 
historically the Church, Medicine and the Law were 
regarded as the professions. The common ground of 
each was preparatory study and mental training. Pro- 
fession was intended to be a word of limitation as op- 
posed to commercial business, and it must depend on 
mental qualifications. 

Mr. Saunders lost his case, and we cannot help think- 
ing that the definition of “profession” needs overhaul- 
ing, for there are many professions—we mean occupa- 
tions—of the present day that require quite as much 
preparatory study and mental training as any one of 
the professions named. But apart from this, who is 
this photographic Mr. Saunders who can command 
ten guineas for a single print, and has to pay excess- 
profit duty on his business? Photographers are doing 
extraordinary well; but, from all we hear, the price 
named is near the top-figure per dozen in London, at 
the present moment. Possibly, we may see Mr. 
Saunders’ work at the next Salon. 

At the Carpentier-Beckett fight, about which most 
people seem to have been more excited and interested 
than in the war, the kinema operators were precariously 
suspended over balconies, loops of rope being provided 
for them to rest their feet in. Presumably, they were 
perched in this curious position to prevent the obstruc- 
tion of the view of the four or five thousand spectators, 
many of whom paid ten guineas for a seat. There 
must have been plenty of kinema-film left over, for the 
fight was more than all over in a couple of minutes. 

The well known English paper, Truth, in reviewing 
a book, called “‘ England in France,” which is profusely 
illustrated with full-page drawings and thumb-nail 
sketches, gives us photographers a nasty hit by ob- 
serving that “the pencil of the artist reveals so much 
more than the brainless camera.” This may be so, and 


we should be the last to deny to drawing its originality 
and beauty. But to dub the camera brainless is quite 
another matter, and we smile good-naturedly at the 
idea when we reflect how very many draughtsmen are 
glad to use it for their own purposes. We still have the 
recollection, fresh in our memory, of a press-artist, a 
man of the pencil and brush, buying a print of a nega- 
tive we made of a celebrated man of letters. The 
result appeared as the frontispiece of a weekly paper, 
with the artist’s name large in the corner, and this 
“brainy” drawing was simply a careful enlargement 
of our photograph. So slavish a copy had he made, 
that even blemishes which need not have been included 
were all there! The brainless camera, and by implica- 
tion, the brainless photographer that caught the char- 
acteristic expression and pose of the great man, were 
of course not acknowledged. It may be smart to in- 
corporate another man’s original work in a drawing; 
but we should hardly call it brainy. 

Spirit-photography has been much in evidence this 
Christmas. The Rev. Walter Wynn, in the British 
Man and Woman, writes an article with the arresting 
title, “Is William Ewart Gladstone living?” Mr. 
Wynn, who is a confirmed spiritualist, declares that at 
a sitting which Mr. William Hope, the psychic photog- 
rapher and member of the Crewe Spiritualistic Circle 
gave him, the spirit “extras” of Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone appeared on the plate. Then one of the enter- 
prising daily papers organized a test, and a spirit- 
photograph was produced by Mr. Hope. The gather- 
ing was arranged by Miss Estelle Stead, the Hon. 
Secretary of the W. T. Stead Borderland Bureau. Sir 
A. Conan Doyle has joined the fray, and suggests that 
these photographs are not photographs at all, but 
psychographs, which does not seem to the outsider to 
conduce towards illumination. Even so astute a pro- 
fessional photographer, as Mr. S. Elwin Neame, has 
rushed into print to explain how these spirit-photo- 
graphs are made. Incidentally, he enlightens the 
subject somewhat by suggesting that some well-known 
departed portrait-photographer be called up, so that 
he could at least pose the spirits more carefully on the 
photographic plates, and give us fairly artistic results! 
And so the ball is kept rolling, and we have yet to dis- 
cover any fresh development to report. 

Talking of Mr. S. Elwin Neame reminds us that he 
has lately gone in for a new kind of portraiture. The 
idea is to combine real photographic backgrounds with 
the portrait. For instance, a girl in bathing-costume 
is depicted sitting on the sands with a wild (photo- 
graphic) wave breaking around her. Another lady 
with her arms filled with flowers has a bit of river- 
scenery taken close to Canterbury as her background; 
and yet another has the busy Bond Street-Piccadilly 
corner behind her. And these combinations are made 
in the studio in London. It is very clever and ingen- 
ious and, frankly, we do not know how it is done; but 
it is sure to be popular with certain classes whose one 
aim is something new. If the late H. P. Robinson 
were still with us, he would probably exclaim, “Very 
nice; but is it Art?” And as the meaning of that 
much-misused word has suffered considerably even 
since his time, we should almost feel inclined to answer 
his question in the affirmative. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or.any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue American ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 1920. 
Volume XXXIV. Edited by Percy Y. Howe. With 
copious illustrations in black and in tint. Price, 
paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. Postage, according to 
zone. New York: George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 
9th Street, sole sales-agent. 


With usual regularity, America’s popular photo- 
graphic annual has made its welcome appearance, and 
this despite conditions which have not yet been en- 
tirely overcome. Nevertheless, the 1920 edition 
reflects great credit on the determination of its pub- 
lishers, and resourcefulness and good taste of its editor. 
The authors in this year’s volume include such well- 
known authorities as Dr. T. W. Kilmer, Geo. W. 
French, William S. Davis, Henry F. Raess, Paul L. 
Anderson and A. H. Beardsley. Among the pictorial 
illustrators whose work is of outstanding merit, are 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, M.R.P.S., Paul L. Anderson, 
Dr. O. E. Fischer, G. W. Harting, Louis Fleckenstein, 
Wm. T. Starr, Lawrence Baker, Laura A. Armer, Louis 
Astrella, A. B. Hargett, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, George S. 
Seymour, Louis A. Goetz, Louis J. Steele, E. R. Dick- 
son, James E. Paton, Theodore Eitel, John M. White- 
head and Jared Gardner. 

The appendix contains lists and tables of value to 
the worker, also the latest list of American camera 
clubs and societies. As the book will be in great de- 
mand, and the supply is limited, we advise those 
interested to order their copies at once—either from 
their dealer, or from the publisher of PHoro-Era. 


PictortaAL PHotoGRAPHY IN AMERICA 1920. Format, 
8x ll inches. Attractively bound in boards, cloth- 
back. 100 full-page halftone-plates. Text, pictorial 
photography in the United States. Price, $3.50 
postpaid in the U.S. New York: Pictorial Pho. 
tographers of America; Tennant & Ward, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York, publishers’ agents. 


It is with rare pleasure that the Editor receives a 
copy of this attractive volume which is a credit to its 
publishers and the American artist-photographers 
whose work it illustrates. The one hundred full-page 
plates in halftone exemplify the artistic ability of 
camera-workers in the United States, which, it is only 
fair to say, compares favorably with that of any class 
of photographers in Europe or elsewhere. Not only 
that; but the tasteful appearance of the book—the 
quality of the paper, the typography and the illustra- 
tions are the best that can be produced at the present 
time. As the book occupies a place in this country 
similar to that of Photograms of the Year in England, 
the resultant comparison of general merit appears to 
be in favor of the American rival. The volume in its 
completed form is due to the energy and taste of the 
Editorial Board of the body of workers known as The 
Pictorial Workers of America, and consists of Clarence 
H. White, W. H. Porterfield, John Paul Edwards and 
Dwight A. Davis. All praise to them! 


Although each picture was selected because of its 
merit by a committee, of which each member is a 
photo-pictorialist of eminent rank, there is occasionally 
one, among so many, that will not make a successful 
appeal to the critical beholder; for it stands to reason 
that a collection such as this, which is made up of a 
great variety of subjects and represents many modes 
of expression, cannot satisfy all picture-lovers 
indiscriminately, no more than the paintings of the 
Louvre, the National Gallery, the Pitti or the Prado 
can provide uniform pleasure for each visitor. All the 
same, no edition of a similar pictorial annual—within 
our recollection—has presented in a single volume so 
attractive and so satisfying a collection of photographs 
as does the volume under consideration. To enumer- 
ate the subjects of special pictorial interest would be to 
give the entire list; but, as this is a personal and un- 
biased opinion, we can but give the array of master- 
pieces that have captured our hearts. The Buddha, 
Fred R. Archer; Early Morning, David W. Bonnar; 
A Bit of Home-Life, Will D. Brodhan; Douarnenez, 
Finistére, Dr. A. D. Chaffee; Rheims, Arthur D. 
Chapman; St. John’s Cathedral, James Copella; 
Spring O’ the Year, Helen W. Drew; The Doorway, 
Dwight A. Davis; High Bridge, Edward R. Dickson; 
Mrs. Vernon Castle, De Meyer; Boats, E. G. Dunning; 
Coming to School, Vernon E. Duroc; Design for a 
Tapestry, John Paul Edwards; Sidewalk-Treasures, 
O. E. Fischer, M.D.; Fifty Years, Fred. F. Frittita; 
Water-Scene, John W. Gillies; The Marble-Cutters, 
Laura Gilpin; Walpi, Forman Hanna; The Shore- 
Line, G. H. S. Harding; April-Snow, Edward Heim; 
Day-Dreams, G. W. Harting; Portrait of a Child, 
Doris W. Jaeger; The Vale of the Shadow, Arthur F. 
Kales; Portrait, Gertrude Kaesebier; Old Hill Town, 
William Kriebel; Solitude, W. R. Latimer; Ellen, 
Sophie L. Lauffer; Mount Adams, Francis O. Libby; 
On Lake Patzcuaro, Oscar Maurer; Snow-Pattern, 
H. Remick Neeson; The Morning-Boat, E. M. Pratt; 
The Husbandman; Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
Dr. D. J. Ruzicka; A Glimpse of Pleasant Valley, 
J. G. Sarvent; Elysian Park Vista, David J. Sheahan; 
Doorway of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, William G. 
Shields; Towards Tamalpais, W. H. Stephens; Mae 
Murray, Ford Sterling; Margaret, John H. Stocksdale; 
The Canal, M. Sugimoto; With Face set toward the 
Western Front, Lieut. Edward L. Tinker, U.S.N.; 
Ruth St. Denis, the late Lieut. Luke R. Vickers; Girl 
with Fan, Mabel Watson; Eleanor, Delight Weston. 

The text—in this case, of grateful brevity—has 
conspicuous historical and literary merit and consists 
of the following-named chapters: Foreword, Clarence 
H. White, president of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America; The Association’s Work and Aim, Edward 
R. Dickson; Pictorial Photography in New Jersey, 
Louis F. Bucher; Pictorial Photography in Maine, 
Francis O. Libby; Pictorial Photography in Massa- 
chusetts, Dwight A. Davis; Pictorial Photography in 
Maryland, H. R. Neeson; Middle-West Activities and 
the Pittsburgh Salon, W. H. Porterfield, and Pictorial 
Photography in the Far West, John Paul Edwards. 

The photographs reproduced in this annual were 
selected from a group of 1,100. Of the 100 artists 
represented, 36 are new workers; 16 were unknown to 
the judges; 32 are workers of recent years, and 16 
are old workers. 56 are members of the Association, 
and 44are non-members. A partial list of photographic 
organizations in America which are encouraging pic- 
torial photography, and a complete index to articles, 
authors and photographs conclude a_ book that, 
cheap at the price, should adorn the library of every 
pictorial worker. Copies can be had of PHoto-Era. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents 
may be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the month of 
January, the last issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public. 

Patent, number 1,326,119, A Double Exposure Pre- 
venter for Cameras, has been issued to William Howard 
Touchette, of Burlington, Vt., assignor of one-half to 
Foster R. Clement, of Burlington, Vt. 

Another invention assigned to the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, New York, is a Consecutive- 
Printing Apparatus invented by John G. Jones of 
Rochester, New York. Patent, number 1,326,062. 

Isidor Kitsee of Philadelphia, Pa., has a Method and 
Means for Producing Multicolored Photography. 
Patent, number 1,325,992. 

Patent, number 1,325,317, a Photographic Shutter, 
has been issued to Sherman M. Fairchild, Onconta, N. J. 
This invention seems to be a very broad one. There 
have been allowed by the Patent Office forty-seven 
claims. 

William F. Folmer of Rochester, N. Y., has assigned 
his invention to the Eastman Kodak Company of 
N. Y. It is an Apparatus for Making Identifying 
Photographs. Patent, number 1,324,887. 

An attachment for cameras, patent, number 1,326,- 
038, has been issued to Michael L. Dumarest and 
Charles D. Fischer, of Folsom, New Mexico. 

1,328,292 is a patent on a Photographic Apparatus 
invented by Edward C. S. Parker, U. S. Navy. 

Another invention pertaining to Photographic Appa- 
ratus invented by the same man, patent, number 
1,328,293. 

1,328,294 is a Photographic Apparatus invented by 
Edward C. S. Parker, U. S. Navy. 

Michael F. Kennedy, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., has received 
patent, number 1,328,741, on a camera. 

Clarence L. Thompson of Port Washington, N. Y., 
has received patent, number 1,326,379, on a Photo- 
graphic Camera. 

Many foreigners take out patents in the United 
States; for example: Gerard J. Terweil, The Hague, 
Netherlands, has secured patent, number 1,326,470, ona 
camera. 

Patent, number 1,326,736, a Photographic Printing 
Mask, has been invented by Matthias Jettund, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Samuel J. Sussman of Brooklyn, N. Y., has secured 
patent protection on his Photographic Developing 
Machine. Patent, number 1,328,305. 

1,327,138 is a Camera-Attachment that has been 
invented by Henry J. Brown of New York City. 

Sydney James Waters of Esher, England, has filed 
application in the United States for Reproducing 
Photographs. His application has been allowed and 
patent, number 1,327,931, has been issued to him. 

Patent, number 1,323,364, Method and Apparatus 
for Recording Designations on Photographic Elements, 
issued to George J. Hood, Lawrence, Kan., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company. 


Fallacies 


Tue lack of knowledge of its first principles is, as 
many of us have reason to know, a distinguishing feat- 
ure of many persons who have to do with photography, 
says The British Journal. For our sins we were con- 
demned the other day to the long and ungrateful task 
of trying to prove to the enthusiastic inventor of a 
camera-accessory that the mere device of attaching a 
finder to the lens did nothing towards showing the alter- 
ation of the picture on the plate when the lens was 
raised or lowered in relation to the latter. Failing the 
opportunity of ocular demonstration, the attempt was 
fruitless, but perhaps specific mention of the fact “in 
print” somewhere may bring conviction of the error to 
our enthusiastic visitor. Within a few hours of this 
incident we heard of a photographer of some experience 
gravely recommending the stopping-down of the lens 
employed in enlarging for the purpose of obtaining 
sharp enlargements of negatives which are out of focus. 
Cases such as this force one to the uncomfortable con- 
clusion that many people get a knowledge of photog- 
raphy in a parrot-like way by assimilating isolated items 
of information without acquiring any real understand- 
ing knowledge of the elementary principles which are 
concerned in the formation of an image byalens. In 
the absence of the desire or aptitude to come to such 
an understanding, apparently the most excellent of 
textbooks are useless to them. 


Light for Retouching 


AN expert in retouching writes very sensibly in The 
British Journal as follows: “‘In the days when I did a 
good deal of retouching I found it best to avoid any 
arrangement which allowed any light, however diffused, 
to fall directly on the negative, as it was always very 
trying to the eyes, and I maintain that retouching 
ought not to produce eye-strain if the negative is prop- 
erly illuminated. I have often retouched till long past 
midnight without getting my eyes tired. The arrange- 
ment I have always used, whether the source of light 
was paraffin-lamp, incandescent gas, electric or day- 
light, allowed no light to fall directly on the negative, 
but was all sent upward through the negative by re- 
flection from a sheet of white paper, or if the negative 
was extremely dense a piece of matte sheet-aluminium 
was used instead. 

“‘Eye-strain in retouching is caused by trying to see 
every stroke made by the pencil. I believe that it 
may be almost entirely avoided by working at such a 
distance that each touch is not seen but only the gen- 
eral effect, working just as an artist does when he 
‘stipples’ in watercolor or miniature-painting. 

‘Many retouching-desks are not sufficiently upright; 
the slope of the desk should not be less than sixty de- 

This will be found more restful and healthy, 
and will not cause the worker to stoop. This was the 
angle of the desks used by the medizval writers, who 
spent their lives writing at a time when writing was a 
fine art. I often wonder that men who spend their 
days ‘pen-pushing’ do not use a desk with a steep 
slope; they would get far less indigestion and have 
straighter backs.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Wanted—Technically Good Photographs 


Tue Bausch & Lomb Optical Company is in the 
market for pictures that are tests of real lens-efficiency. 
Satisfactory prices will be paid. 

Speed-pictures or other difficult studies that illus- 
trate the remarkable corrections, reserve covering- 
power and sharp, clear definition, given by the Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar series, are particularly desirable, 
whereas samples of work done by the Protars, a more 
convertible lens, are likewise solicited from the world 
of photography. Pictures of a timely and interesting 
nature are naturally the type preferred. 

Glossy prints should be submitted for inspection 
and, if accepted, the company prefers to buy the nega- 
tives outright. The address to which all prices should 
be submitted is Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 622 St. 
Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Photography with Soft-Focus Lenses 


Durine the months of January and February, an 
exhibition of pictorial photography was given by The 
Camera Club, New York, comprising the work of Mr. 
Floyd Vail, F.R.P.S., some of which has been shown 
heretofore either in this country or abroad, but em- 
braced mostly pictures entirely new. The original 
negatives were all produced with soft-focus lenses and 
illustrated the effectiveness of these objectives for 
artistic rendering. 


The Graf Vicar Super-Anastigmat Lenses 


Tue Graf Optical Company, South Bend, Ind., suc- 
cessor to the Graf Lens Corporation, after devoting its 
entire energy to war-work for a period of two years, 
has returned to the manufacture of photographic lenses. 
It is now on a full production-basis specializing in 
anastigmat lenses and engaged in the manufacture of 
binoculars, prisms projection-lenses, lenses for survey- 
ing-instruments, magnifiers and other optical products. 

Mr. Graf, president of the company, is one of the 
pioneers in the American lens-industry, and is the 
inventor and patentee of the Graf Vicar Super-Anas- 
tigmat, which took the experience of a lifetime to de- 
velop. Possibly, one of Mr. Graf’s greatest achieve- 
ments was the designing and making of the first F/4.5 
anastigmat lens, using American glass exclusively. 
This was done for the Bureau of Standards, United 
States Government, after the United States went into 
war with Germany, and imported glass was no longer 
available. Anastigmat lenses of American glass for 
the Photographic Section of the United States Air 
Service were of the utmost necessity, and Mr. Graf 
met this need. His formule were accepted and all 
lenses made for this most important branch of the 
United States Army were made upon his specifications. 

Graf Vicar Super-Anastigmat Lenses are being made 
in speeds of F/3.5 for motion-picture Cameras F/4.5, 
F/5.5, F/6.3, F/7.7 for general photographic purposes, 
F/8, and F/9 for photo-engravers, diffusing-lenses 
F/4.5 and F/5.5 for portraiture and enlarging. A 
cemented lens of six elements, similar in construction 
to the Dagor, speed F/6.8, is also being made. 


Transposing Lenses 


WueEtHe_ER there is a difference in focal length if the 
single combination is placed before or behind the dia- 
phragm-stop, is discussed helpfully in The Amateur 
Photographer. A great many of the anastigmats and 
rectilinears in use are composed of two more or less 
identical combinations, one on each side of the central 
stop; and, as everyone knows, lenses of such a kind are 
said to be symmetrical. With such instruments, it 
does not make any appreciable difference which of the 
two combinations is in front, except in one respect, but 
that is one which in certain cases is very important. 
Although nominally these two combinations may be 
of the same focal length, actually the foci can be pre- 
cisely equal only by a mere chance; and it is long odds 
against this happening. The effect of their difference, 
as far as the complete lens is concerned, is that if the 
focusing-scale has been adjusted for a particular one 
of these combinations to occupy the front-position and 
the other the back, as must be the case, a transposi- 
tion of the lenses will throw it out. The scale will no 
longer be accurate; and the photographer may blame 
his lens, or the adjustment of its focusing-scale, when 
all that is really wrong is that he has put the front- 
combination at the back and vice versa. Ina few of the 
best types, one end of the lens-mount is marked, and 
a corresponding mark is put on the cell of the 
combination intended for that end of the mount; and 
this, one would think, might very well be done by all 
makers of lenses which are symmetrical. But, at 
present, most lenses are unmarked. The photogra- 
pher who has such a lens will do well to make a point 
of never to remove both combinations at once. If the 
inner surfaces require cleaning—which should very 
seldom be the case if the lens is properly protected— 
one lens should be unscrewed, wiped, and replaced, 
before the other is touched. When it is necessary to 
remove both at once—which would arise only when the 
one combination is to be used by itself in the position 
generally occupied by the other—then, one of the com- 
binations, preferably the back one, should bear some 
clearly recognizable mark to prevent any chance of a 
mistake. 


A Hot-Water-Bottle Hint 


A Hot-waTER bottle forms a very convenient appli- 
ance to keep anything warm for some time without 
risk of fire. Placed below a rack of negatives it will be 
found to assist their drying very materially. I do not 
know whether it is common knowledge that a saturated 
solution of hypo is much better than plain water to fill 
a bottle; butitisafact. Sodium acetate is even better 
than hypo; but not very much. The hypo is more 
readily obtainable. The solution should be boiled and 
hypo added until there is no doubt that it will take up 
no more. The boiling solution is many degrees hotter 
than water, and keeps hot very much longer. Where 
a long, very moderate degree of warmth is all that is 
necessary, as, for example, in an outdoor darkroom, 
a hot “water” tin of this kind, wrapped in flannel, does 
very well.—J. Cappy, in The Amateur Photographer. 
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We Gladly Buy 


negatives like these—typical specimens of the 
work done by 


Bausch & Lomb 
Photographic Lenses 


Interesting and timely subjects of a nature to test 
real lens efficiency are particularly sought. 


Send us speed pictures or other difficult subjects illus- 
trating the remarkable corrections, reserve covering 
power and sharp, clear definition afforded by our well- 
known TESSAR series—the Ic, F/4.5, three times as 
fast as ordinary lenses, or the IIb, F/6.3, the ideal 
hand camera anastigmat. 


We also welcome desirable samples of work done with 
our PROTARS—those truly convertible lenses which 
are practically universal in application, giving any 
angle of view desired for near or distant objects. 


Please submit glossy prints for inspection, although, if 
acceptable, we prefer to buy the negatives outright in 
most cases. Let us-see some of your best Tessar and 
Protar work; we are prepared to pay satisfactory 
prices. 


Both airship photographs reproduced above were taken by Francis A. Korff, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-microscopic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Search-light 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optica! Products. 


= that ‘may see 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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DO YOUR PICTURES JUSTICE ! 


Show them on the screen at home, or in your lodge or club— 
enlarged and with all details in sharp relief. No special slides 
necessary. Combination-models of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


project opaque objects (prints, illustrations, postcards, maps, speci- ss 
mens, etc.). No “light trouble”—the new gas-filled Mazpa insures 

even light distribution with minimum current and runs itself. The name of the maker, Bausch & Lomb, 
Other Balopticon models for projecting slides alone. is your guarantee of lasting service 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


{4 NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Leading American Makers of seg, Lenses, Mi Ap (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, Socchlight Mirrors and other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design 
ers, art-students, photographers in high cunlie, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY ) 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5 x7 Prints 
Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $7.75 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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What the self starter did 
for the automobile, the 


does in photography. 


automatically. 


Price with GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8 or GOERZ CELOR F/4.8 in Acme Shutter, $75.00 
Price with Wollensak Velostigmat F/6.3 in General Shutter . . . . . $50.00 
Price with Wollensak Velostigmat F/7.7 in Universal Shutter . . . . . $40.00 


Ask your dealer to show it, or send for booklet E 


HERBERT & HUESGEN COMPANY 


18 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Auto Fixt Focus Camera 


You simply press the button and the 
camera opens, comes out and stops 
at the correct focal distance, all 


For 2: x3} Rollfilm, the ideal amateur size. 


ARE YOU REALLY SATISFIED ? 


Is the camera and lens you are using really just what 
you want? You owe it to yourself to examine thor- 
oughly the American-made ANSCO V. P. SPEEDEX 
equipped with either the famous GOERZ DAGOR 
F/6.8 or GOERZ CELOR F/4.8 lenses mounted in the 
well-known [LEX ACME shutter. In workmanship, 
compactness and real service this outfit is unsurpassed—it gets results! 


Write us for our new folder “A New Snappy Combination.” Your dealer 
should have one of these cameras in stock. We will be glad to send him 
one for your inspection. Why not send for one to-day? 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 
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Send Today for OUR 
CAMERA BARGAIN-LIST 


Containing bargains in Cameras, Kodaks and 
Lenses and Photographic Apparatus of all kinds. 


SAVE MONEY 


In this List you will find the camera you wish, 
either Foreign or Domestic, at a price favorable 
to you. We will save you money, no matter 
what price camera you wish to buy. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


We want to know you and to tell you more 
about ourselves. We want to gain your business 
and confidence. Drop us a line so that we may 
be able to help you solve your photographic 
problems and needs. We want you to count 
us among your friends, and we hope sincerely 
that you will become one of our customers and 
friends. Drop us that line today. 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO'S MAIL-ORDER CAMERA HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Photographic Apparatus Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


Marion’s Record Plates 


ACTUAL SPEED 500 H. & D. 


The Fastest Fogless Plate 
in the World 


Ideal for cloudy days and late afternoons. 
Used by nearly all the press photographers. 


3 x 43 per dozen $0.90 


4x 5 “ 1.30 
5x 7 2.20 
6} x 8} “ 4 3.20 
8 x 10 “ « 4.80 
llx 14 “4 12.00 


To be had through dealers 
Special prices in case lots 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York - Philadelphia 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


ANASTIGMAT F/6.8 


LVAR” 


Attention is called to these “imported” anastigmats of two symmetrical 
triplets, equalling in covering-power the best imported lenses of this 
type and superior to similar lenses of American make. Do not permit 
the extremely reasonable prices to prejudice you. 


—— PRICE LIST 


No. 2 focus 5 inches 34 x 4% in Ilex Shutter $35.00 


Ne3S * 6 * 4 «5 


36.75 


No. 3a 64% 40.00 


46.00 


Large sizes at proportionate prices. 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


24 E.13th St. 320 S. Wabash Ave. 127 E. 6th St. 
NEW YORK 


G. GENNER 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
ood positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
erms easy: living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
ed Qualify for this fascinating 

Suge profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial-Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


505 State Street, Brooklyn 


THE RELIO EXPOSURE-SCALE 


gives the correct exposure under all conditions with all cameras 
from box to Graflex. It is very accurate, as it is based upon 
exact astronomical laws of height of sun. For interior and 
outdoor-subjects. A full list of anastigmat, R. R. and single- 
lens stops adapts it to all cameras. Simpletouse. One move- 
ment of the slide, and the exposure for any stop and speed of 
plate is read at a glance. No multiplications necessary. Made 
of celluloid, size 2} x 4} inches. Complete Instruction-Book 
with each scale ins much valuable information. 


Descriptive folder sent at request. 


At your dealers, or by mail, $1.00 


DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS 
DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


MOTION-PICTURE PORTRAIT 
COMMERCIAL 


From a successful progressive photog- 
rapher with 20 studios in large cities. 
Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 

Easy and Pleasant Occupation. 
Positions guaranteed our graduates. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
3 months’ complete course, all branches. 


Day and night classes. Expert instructors 
nstallments taken. 


Call or write for Booklet E. 


“Graflex Headquarters of America” 


Always ready to serve you with any 
kind of a camera either for still-pictures 
or motion-pictures at the most advan- 
tageous price to you, is the “Bass” idea 
of conducting a camera-exchange. 

We buy, sell or exchange cameras and 
lenses. 


Catalogs FREE on request. 
BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Dept. 207 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to on ne to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the study, in the public schools, of 
the various modes of order in design. 
The following list indicates the sort of subjects desired: 
SEA-LIFE— sea-forms and plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish, sea-shells, and microscopic views of sea-life. 
BOTANICAL— pictures of seeds, fruits or vegetables including 
views of growing plants showing orderly arrangement of parts. 
NATURAL PHENOMENA—crystallization of frost-forms on 
windows; also crystal-forms in mineralogy and chemistry. 
BIOLOGICAL— photomicrographs of diatoms, tissues, etc., 
showing evident geometrical structure. 
All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for half- 
tone reproduction. Send, safely packed, prepaid, stating price 
r ble) and inclosing return-postage. Prints will be judged 
by the Director. Address prints and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 


218 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
My * Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 

fe Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 

ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


Higgins’ 


The plates in this issue were made 


394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 


CRAMER’S 
“HI-SPEED” 


The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 
The plate that makes 
under-exposures 

almost impossible. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 


SEA Pi WER 


Te DEFENSE 


Is sent to every member 
of the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
Progressive and Entertaining 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 


528 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MONOMETHYL-PARAMIDOPHENOL SULPHATE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 


OUR MARK 


RHODOL 


High-Grade Photographic Developer 
NOW MANUFACTURED IN AMERICA 


Equal To Best Pre-War Product 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


135 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


SHEET MUCILAGE 


A Pure Vegetable Product 
FOR PHOTO MOUNTING 


1 Jar containing 500 pieces, 4 x2inch. Each strip 
cut into four pieces will mount 500 photos 25c. 


1 Box of 500 squares, ready cut, will mount - 


1 Book of 50 strips, 4% x4 inch, cut into Poem 
will mount 100 photos ......... 10¢. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Illustrating photograph mounted in album with one corner turned upto show mucilage attached ~Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters and Figures 
Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. $2.50 
60 Adventure........... 3.00 
87 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
35 All Outdoors.......... 2.00 
80 All-Story Weekly...... 4.00 
96 Amateur Photographer 
and Photography 
(w’kly) London (post- 
4.80 
40 American Boy........ 2.00 
25 American Cookery. .... 1.50 


40 American Magazine. 2.00 
40 American Photography . 2.00 
80 Arts and Decoration 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
25 Baseball Magazine..... 
80 Bookman............. 4.00 
35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 2.00 
96 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid).... 4.80 
40 Bulletin of Photography 


(weekly) ............ 2.00 
2.00 
17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal). 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine . 4.00 


45 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.50 
50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 
40 Cosmopolitan......... 2.00 
20 Gentleman 


5 


50 Current History ...... 3.00 
70 Current Opinion... 4.00 
40 Delineator............ 2.00 
30 Designer 1.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
60 Educational Review... $3.00 


35 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
40 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.00 
5 Farm and Fireside.. .25 


85 Field and Stream. ..... 2.00 
30 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
60 Garden Magazine .. 3.00 
30 Good Housekeeping.... 2.00 
60 Harper’s Bazar....... 4.00 
80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4.00 
80 Harvey’s Weekly.... 4.00 
40 Hearst’s Magazine.... 2.00 
70 House and Garden.... 3.50 
60 House Beautiful. ...... 3.00 
35 Illustrated World...... 2.00 
70 Independent (weekly).. 4.00 


90 International Studio 5.00 


100 Judge (weekly) ....... 5.00 
35 — Home Jour- 
1.75 
100 Leslie’ s Weekly... 5.00 
100 Life (weekly). . .. 5.00 
80 Literary Digest (w). . 4.00 
20 McCall’s Magazine. 1.00 
35 McClure’s Magazine... 2.00 
60 Metropolitan. ........ 3.00 
27 Modern Priscilla... ... 1.50 
17 Mother’s Magazine.... 1.00 


3.00 


60 Motor Age (weekly)... 3.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 
40 Motor Boating...... 2.00 
40 Munsey’s Magazine.... 2.00 


55 Musical America (w) 3.00 
70 Nation (weekly)....... 
55 Nat’l Geographic Maga- 


20 National Sportsman... 1.00 
100 New Republic (w)..... 5.00 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
80 North American Re- 

-00 
(With Harvey's Weekly, $7.00) 
35 Outdoor Life......... 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre 
-00 
80 Outlook (weekly)...... 4.00 
40 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.00 


40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 


80 Photo-Miniature....... 4.00 
35 Physical Culture... ... 2.00 
40 Pictorial Review...... 2.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 


80 Printing-Art.......... 4.00 
80 Railroad Man’s Maga- 

60 Review of Reviews.. 4.00 


40 Saturday Evening 
2.00 

95 Scientific American (w). 5.00 

75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


70 Sea-Power......... 3.50 
40 Short Stories......... 2.00 
7O Sanast 4.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine..... 2.00 
50 St. Nicholas,........ 3.00 
40 Sunset Magazine... 2.00 
3.00 
75 Theatre Magazine... 4.00 


70 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.).. 4 
70 Vanity Fair.......... 
120 Vogue (semi-monthly).. 6.00 
40 Woman’s Home 


Companion....... 2.00 
20 Woman’s Magazine.... 1.00 
60 World’s Work....... 4.00 
2.50 


40 Youth’s (w) 2.50 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 


each magazine. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


We shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. 


Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography, 1920 (cloth)....... |, re $2.00 
*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)........ 1.60 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... Wels 2.50 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
How to Make Good Pictures.......................- Eastman Kodak Company...... .25 
Carine and Will Cadby......... 1.50 
Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.00 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.00)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.50 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 1.60 
See George Lindsay Johnson....... 2.50 
ee H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—Its Principles and Practice... .Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography......................6- Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Discovery 
Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. .... 2.00 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films...Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 
Saturday with My Camera...........  ............ 2.00 
*The Home-Life of Wild Birds .................... Francis Hobart Herrick........ 3.00 
The Lens (on Choice and Use of Photo-Lenses)...... Bolas and Brown.............. 1.50 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 
ART-BOOKS 
The AB C of Artistic Photography................. $3.00 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... CS re 2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... ere 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Pict. Composition and Crit. Judgment of Pictures... Henry R. Poore, A.N.A......... 2.75 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. 


Mar. 1920 
Dec. 1912 
July 1917 
Dec. 1914 
June 1914 


Mar. 1919 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 
Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 
Oct. 1917 
Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 


Dec. 1917 
Feb. 1920 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 


Jan. 1919 


Dec. 1913 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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For the Naturalist 


To stop the hawk swooping down upon his prey or catch- 
ing the heron on the wing in the shadow of the woods— 
requires high lens and shutter speed. ‘‘Close up’’ detail of birds 
on their nests or large size pictures from the nearest possible 
point of vantage—requires unusual bellows extension. The 
utmost certainty of focus and composition —requires the Graflex 
reflecting principle. All of these requirements are fulfilled 
with the 


Revolving Back 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Folmer & Schwing Department RocueEsteEr, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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Premo No. 12 
A Pocket Camera of Quality 


Unusually small for the size picture it makes 
—2'%x3%% inches, the Premo twelve is not 
too small to be thoroughly serviceable in its 
adaptability to all-round work. It is at once 
a daylight loading film and plate camera. 
And there is a choice of lens and shutter 
equipment that will meet your requirements. 


At your Kodak dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester Optical Dept. Rocuester, N. Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Pictures by Flashlight 


method of making flashlight 


is ignited from the back, with 
eee a metal sheet between the oper- 
ll ator and the flash, supplies a 
practical convenience. 


As opposed to flash sheets, 
flash cartridges, ignited by a fuse, 
make possible absolutely instantaneous exposures. 


Kodak Flash Sheet Holder 


The Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol, 
for use with Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges, is 
a convenient and useful device. 


PRICES 


No. 1 Flash Sheets, per package of %4 dozen sheets3x4 . 
No. 2 Flash Sheets, per package of % dozen sheets 4x 5 
No. 3 Flash Sheets, per package of 34 dozen sheets 5 x 7 
Kodak Flash Sheet Holder . ee ee 


7 EasTMAN Flash Sheets and the Kodak 
Flash Sheet Holder offer a simple, sure 


pictures. 


é The sheets give a broad, soft light, while 
the Holder, by means of which the sheet 


Eastman 
Flash Pistol 


$0.35 
56 
84 
1.00 


Flash Cartridges are recommended only where absolutely instan- 


taneous exposures are required. 


Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges, for use with pistol or fuse (price includes 


both fuse and cap), per package of 4% dozen . 
Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge Pistol 
Eastman No. 1 Flash Cartridges, per package of % denen 
Eastman No. 2 Flash Cartridges, per package of % dozen 
Eastman No. 3 Flash Cartridges, per package of %4 dozen 


$0.50 
1.25 
1.00 
70 
45 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for the tree booklet *‘By Flashlight”’ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak Enlarging Outfit 


HE most practical, eficient method of mak- 
ing enlargements, that the amateur has ever 


had at his disposal. 


An outfit complete in itself—camera, illuminator 
and easel—and all the space required is a table top. 


The camera will accept 4 x 6-inch negatives, or 
smaller, and large prints may be made to any 
size that the negatives, themselves, will permit. 
The easel furnished with the outfit, however, is 
17 inches. 


The outfit includes Enlarging Camera, lens and diaphragm, via 
(largest stop U. S. 4) easel, lamp-housing, light cord and plug, 
but does not include the 60-watt Mazda electric light bulb. | ' 
THE PRICE 
Kodak Enlarging Outfit $25.22 
Lantern Slide Block. ‘ 
Portrait Attachment No.5 . 45 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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What “KODAK” Means 


l.. a word, a tradc-name, “Kodak” is simply 

an arbitrary combination of letters. It is not 
derived from any other word. It was made up 
from the alphabet, not by lucky chance, but as 
the result of a diligent search for a combination 
of letters that would form a short, crisp, eupho- 
nious name that would easily dwell in the pub- 


lic mind. 


As a trade-mark, ‘“‘Kodak”’ 
indicates certain of the prod- 
ucts of the Eastman Kodak 
Co., to which it has been ap- 
plied, as, for instance, Kodak 
Cameras, Kodak Tripods and 
Kodak Film Tanks. 

As an institution, ‘‘ Kodak” 
stands for leadership in photog- 
raphy. To the world at large 
it is best known for its simplifi- 
cation of photography for the 
amateur, for its Kodak and 
Brownie Cameras, for its films 
and papers. To the profes- 
sional photographer, it is 
known for its progressive lead- 
ership in the manufacture of 
everything that is used in the 
studio. In the cinema world it 


is known as the producer of the 
film that made the motion pic- 
ture possible. Tothe army and 
navy, it is best known for its 
aerial cameras and aerial lenses 
—the latter a modification of 
the Kodak Anastigmats. To 
the scientist, it is known for its 
X-Ray products, now so vital 
in the mending of men, and for 
the work of its great Research 
Laboratory. 

In 1888, when the two ‘“‘k’s”’, 
the ‘‘o”’, the “‘d” and the ‘‘a” 
were euphoniously assembled, 
they meant nothing. To-day 
they mean protection for you 
in the purchase of photographic 
goods. 


Tf it isw’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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$500.00 in Cash Prizes 
for Amateur Pictures 


For this unique competition you 
are not expected to go out and 
make new pictures. By its terms 


the pictures must have been made 
prior to February 15th, 1920. 


Pictures made with Kodak, Graflex, Premo 
or Brownie Cameras, on Eastman 
products, are all eligible. 


This competition closes May Ist, 1920 


Write for circular giving full details of conditions and prizes. 


Address Advertising Department, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Original Negative, x22 
in si he ve with the Series 
ll The En t 
illustrates the fine illumination 
and definition that characteri 
all Wollensak 

Tell us your needs and we 
will send our handsome 1920 
Catalog, Gratis. 


A VELSTIGMA7 . 
is an Anastigmai 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear : 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALBERT A. LANE GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
73 WARREN STREET 272 Congress St., Boston 
NEW YORK CITY 


ARE PRINTERS OF 
 &§ SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


and other high-class 
Correspondence invited publications 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WE CAN AGAIN FILL LIMITED ORDERS FOR KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


< NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 


ht ao: and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 


The World’s Finest our exp will gladly render assistance. 
Photographic Paper First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
NO TONING NO DEVELOPING prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth A Avenue, New York Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN Hol © DEVELOPING 
MADE AGENT 
Rexolon is a new universal developing agent. Rexolon offers unusual, distinctive and important advantages 
over all other developing agents. : 
1. Rexolon is chemically pure and lasting. 


in 2. voy is distinctive for the non- oon qualities. It will stand in an open solution twice as long as 
rman meto 

3. Rexolon is non-poisonous to the skin, a characteristic which will appeal to all subject to metol poisoning. 

4. Rexolon is a soft developer, greater contrast can be obtained by the addition of bromide, which within 
certain limits does not affect the tone. : 

5. Rexolon will produce good blacks and whites even if the negatives are under or over exposed. 

Rexolon is being rapidly stocked by all photo dealers. It will pay you to give it a trial. 

Put up in one, four and eight ounce bottles, also in one pound bottles, 

$1.35 


CHICAGO Burke James In NEW YORK 
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